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FOREWORD 


Since the end of World War II, various research programs 
have been undertaken on problems connected with the physical and human 
resources of the Trust Territory, both as an aid to Naval Administration, 
and as an advantage to scientists eager to work in a part of the world 
which was almost inaccessible during the years of Japanese reign. In 
this regard, the Geography Branch of the Office of Naval Research sup- 


ports a program entitled the Scientific Investigation of Micronesia 


which is staffed and supervised by the Pacific Science Board of the 


National Research Council. Mr. Harold J. Coolidge, the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board, has performed the task of getting the research 
teams out into the field by coordinating the plans of the scientists 
vith those of the Navy. The project entitled "The Role of the Trukese 
Mother and Its Effects on Child Training" was conducted under these 
auspices. 

In the summer of 1947, a team of scientists from Yale Uni- 
versity, under the Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology 
Program, spent some months in Truk studying various anthropological 
aspects of Trukese society. This team included Dr. George P. Murdock, 
Dr. Isidore Dyen, Thomas F. Gladwin, W. H. Goodenovgh, and Frank M, 
LeBar. Accompanying these men was Clarence Wong, a botanist. After 
investigating the possibilities, Romonum Island was chosen as the site 
of their research. In order to gain some continuity for the anthropo- 
logical work done in Truk, and to take advantage of the information 


already gathered, it was decided that my project would also be based on 





Romonum. This choice greatly facilitated the work which was to have 
been completed in a few months time. The Yale team had carefully pre- 
pared the natives for the ready acceptance of an anthropological worker. 
' Amywo and Ejiwe, who had assisted the anthropologists linguistically, 
were already well-trained in how to go about teaching the language with- 
out a common language to assist them. All of the inhabitants remembered 
the scientists vividly and many of them gave me a warm welcome and quick 
acceptance as a resu't of the visit of the Yale group. The tremendous 
quantity of information collected by them has teen of great assistance 
to me. Thomas Gladwin, still residing in Truk, was especially helpful 
in getting me established on Romonum and introducing me to the Trukese. 
To my husband John L. Fischer for his moral support, and for 
the use of data collected by him, to my teachers, especially Drs. 
Florence and Clyde Kluckhohn, Dr. Ben Paul and his wife Lois, for their 
aid and sponsorship, to Dr. David Schneider for his great part in helping 
to plan the project, to Richard Hays and Dr. David Aberle for the inspir- 
ation of their work, to Dr. Joseph Brew for his assistance in promoting 
my journey, to Radcliffe College for their financial sponsorship and 
encouragement, my sincere appreciation. 


Leaving San Francisco on June 29, 1949, I arrived in Truk on 


July 7. The speed of this trip testifies to the fine cooperation of 


the United States Navy in this and also in all other respects, and to 
the assistance of Miss Ernestine Akers of the Pacific Science Board in 
Honolulu, and Lt. Commander Philip Drucker in Guan. 

The Trukese are a spontaneous, lovable group of people, with 
whom it has been a great pleasure to work. To all of them, my deepest 


thanks. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The problem of socialization hes been the area for many 
anthropological investigations. Most of these studies have approached 


socialization from the point of view of its effects on the child. If 


we have a knowledge of the child training and its effects on the personality 


of the child we can proceed to investigate why this type of child training 
is used - that is, what relation it has to other parts of the social sys- 
tem. The present study was undertaken to attempt to discover the rela- 
tionship between the system of child training among the Trukese and other 
systems in the society. 

The determinants of any child-training system are, of course, 
too large a problem for any short field study to cope with, and it was 
felt necessary to emphasize one aspect of this problem for best results. 
The role of the mother, an obviously important determinant of the type of 
child training used, was selected for this emphasis. 

A mother carries out her role in child training within the 
framework of an action situation. She has certain ideas about how dif- 
ferent kinds of action affect the child. The society imposes certain 
types of behavior systems, statuses, etc., on her as a mother, which in 
turn affect her feeling tone about herself and therefore about her child. 
Her activities in other female roles such as wife, worker, etc., may 
create frustrations by setting up conflicting goals or may make her role 
as a mother more rewarding. She has a vision of what a child shovld be 
at given stages in his development and what the child should ultimately 
come to be. A child of a particular sex has a certain meaning for her 


and for the culture. 





The mother's actions are further affected through the interaction 
of male end female roles, and by the particular structural set up of the 
community (type of family system, etc.). As an individual, the mother has 
had certain experiences during her owm socialization which act as guides to 
her as a socializer. In addition, she faces certain limitations imposed 
on her through the techniques she knows for caring for the child and the 
resources the material culture and the environment afford. 

Several alternatives presented themselves for organizing the 
materiel gathered in the present project. It was felt that the most useful 
method for reference purposes and for future research tould be to separate 
out the action situation, as far as is possible, then to present the main 
actors, the child and the mother, in more detail, and, finally, to tie the 
sitvation and the actors together by attempting to understand why this type 
of behavior occurs, given the demands of the situation and the demands of 
the individuel. Anyone, dealing vith the materials of social science, knows 
that the material is not separable into such compact units except by ab- 


straction. An individual, functioning in a society, appears to the observer 


or participator as a whole picture, unsegmented. In this report, the reader 


cannot expect to see the segmented abstractions in clear outline. It is 
questionable if it is even desirable for him to do so. The situation is 
always vievred in this report in the light of our speciel interest, the 
actors, child and mother. The factors presented from the situation are 
those which are most pertinent to the behavior of these people. 

Because of the emphasis in this study on particular actors, the 
material presented in regard to the Trukese sociel system will, in many cases, 


be of a different nature from that presented in the final report of W. H. 
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Goodenough to the Pacific Science Board, Property, Kin, and Community: The 





Social Organization of Truk. Where there is overlap, it is a result of 





the necessity of including the material for an understanding of the in- 
mediate problem at hand, and it is felt that the slant is always con- 
siderably different. 

It is hoped that this project will sharpen the understanding of 
those interested, both from the administrative and from the scientific 
angles, in the meaning of the social system in terms of the behavior of 
some of the individuals living in it. 


Method: As a member of a Trukese household, the anthropologist 


was in an excellent position to use the method of participant observation. 


The household was located in a central position and was occupied by a 
family of slightly above average social status. The family consisted of 
a mother, father, four younger children, and a shifting group of other 
young people and adults. 

In addition to participant observation, a number of interviews 
vere conducted. Concentrated interviewing was done with eight women, two 
of whom were young girls who had not yet had children, two were mothers, 
tvo appeared to be sterile, two were women with grown children. These 
interviews were based on a questionnaire which was expended as opportuni- 
ties arose or contracted if the situation demanded. A Rorschach Test was 
also used, but these results are not available for use in the present re- 
port. The three children on Romonum who were under six months of age, 
were observed for periods of several hours each. A fourth older child 
was also observed in this manner. Numerous children were, of course, ob- 


served on a more casual basis. 





NATURAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Location: Romonum or Ulalv is a small island in the Truk Lagoon. 
Its area of sbout three-cvarters of a square mile lies between 7 cegrees 24 
minutes and 7 degrees 75 minutes north of the equator, and between 151 de- 
grees 40 minutes anc 151 degrees 41 minutes of longitude. The Truk Lagoon 
is something over 500 miles southeast of Guam, Japan is about 1800 miles 
to the northeast, Australis about 1800 miles to the south. It is about 
1000 miles to the nearest large land mass, New Guinea. 

The central island rorld of the Pacific has three major divi- 
sions: to the south, fringing Australic, is Melanesia or the black islands, 
inhabited largely by peoples showing marked Oceanic Negroid vhysical char- 
acteristics; to the north is Micronesia, or the tiny islands, inhabited 
by a medium-statured people ith varying shades of brown skin and perhaps 
more mongoloid admixture then the blacker peoples to the south; running 
north and south along the eastern borders of Melanesia and Micronesia are 


the islands of Polynesia, peopled by a taller, lighter-skinned composite 


race, ith a precominantly white admixture. 


The Truk Lagoon is located near the center of the Caroline 
Islands of Micronesia vhich are strung out for about 1800 miles from east 
to west. Its total area is about that of the state of Rhode Island, but 
its «ctual land srea is about 45 scuare miles, its largest islond Tol, 
being only about nine scunre miles in area. The Truk group is one of the 


few complex atolls in the world, that is, it is made up of both low coral 





1. Hooton, E.H., Un From the Ape, New York, 1946, p. 616. 
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islands and high islands of volecnic origin. The lov-lying coral islands! 


ana reefs fringe the lagoon, providing a barrier against the big waves 

from the sea, excellent breeding grounds for fish, and excellent fishing 
grounds for the people of Truk. Only one of these islands, Pis, is con- 
sidered to be inhabited, although many of them have shelters for fishermen 
end copra hervesters, who remain on them for several days, and a few people 
live permanently on at least one other which is being prepared as a re- 
tirement place for a vealthy Trukese. In the barrier reef are a few 
nasses through which ships can sail. 


Topography: Inside the lagoon cre the high islands. Almost 





all of the other high islands can be seen from any one of these. Sur- 
rounding each high island, and throughout the lagoon are other coral reefs, 
some of which extend sufficiently high above the water to support a small 
grov'th of nlants and trees. Such overgrovnm reefs are favorite fishing 
grounds of the reople, and many of these also have temporary shelters. 
The island of Romonum is one of the smaller high islands. It 
is completely surrounded by a fringing reef, but has, a rare feature in 
these reef-strern waters, three sandy beaches suitable for swimming, an 
imoortant feature in the social life of the children of the island. 
About half of the island consists of a lov, sandy shelf, along which most 
of the people live, and a swampy section behind the shelf in which are 


found the taro gardens «nd growths of mangrove. The mangroves' tangled 


roots supoly hiding places for large crebs and the mangrove itself supplies 





1. For a discussion of the formation of coral reefs see Ladd, H. S. and 
Tracey, J. I., Jr., "The Problem of Coral Reefs", The Scientific Monthly, 


November, 1949, Vol. LXIX, No. 5, pp. 297-305. 
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«bout the only long-burning hard wood available to these people. The 


other half of Romonum is made up of a rocky ridge «hich slopes dorn 


steeply to the sea on one side. On this ridge is found the best land for 


native gardens. However, gardening on Romonum is unrewarding as the soil 
is very poor and the Gient African snail menaces almost everything that 
grows. Tapioca takes to the poor soil and Romonum is one of the best 


spots in the legoon for its production. 


History and prehistory: It is difficult to discuss the plant 





and animal economy of Truk without first taking into consideration the 


political history, as the latter has somewhat influenced the former. 


1 


Little is knorn of the prehistory of this area. Kroeber” speculates that 


the Micronesians and Polynesiens came from Indonesia, or from Asia via 
Indonesia. As evidence he cites the fact thet the people of this area 
have 'the nig and chicken of colonial India, but not its buffalo. This 
bulky animal could not have been carried along vith them in e thousand- 
mile open-canoe voyage. Other cultural items might easily have been 
transported, such as metal or loom-woven cloth or batik, but their pro- 
duction could not have been continued in the small Polynesian islands, or 
on Micronesian atolls for lack of necessary materials. All this looks as 
if Micronesian-Polynesian culture were a reduced version - reduced because 
of distance and environment.' Later research indicates that the pigs, 
vhich Kroeber cites as evidence of Indonesian origins, vere brought to 
liicronesia by the whites. Just when the Micronesians arrived in their 


present home is unknorn, but we know that it is probably somewhat over 





i. Kroeber, A. L., Anthropology, New York, 1948, p. 760. 








600 years since they came because of the 1300 A.D. date knorn for the 
Polynesian arrival in New Zealand. 

The Carolines vere discovered and named after King Charles II 
of Spain in 1527; Germany purchased the Cerolines at the end of the Span- 
ish-American ‘ar, and Japan acquired them from Germany under the terms of 


the Versailles Treaty at the end of the First orld War. The United States 


now has administrative authority over this territory under the terms of the 


trusteeship agreement of the United Nations, made in 1947. 

Before the Spanish Government had gained sufficient influence in 
the islands, the people of Trvk lived under the rvle of numerous petty 
chiefs who were constantly engeging in inter-district and inter-island 
warfare. In Spanish and German times, Catholic and Protestant mission- 
aries Christianized and subdued the warlike tendencies of the nopuletion, 
but meny of the old suspicious attitudes still show in present-day culture 
noetterns. The numbers of Spanish and Germans who came to Truk at any one 
time rere relatively small; they left their mark on the veople in the 
folklore, in the religion and in the alphabet which they applied to the 
Trukese language, teaching the people to read and write. It vas left to 
the Javanese to make the most imnoression on the native economy. 

Economy: During the tar, it is estimated that 35,000 to 40,000 
Japanese were living on land still occupied and formerly occupied by only 
about 10,000 Trukese. The Japanese cut down many of the coconut and bread- 
fruit trees, the mainstay of the native food supply. They planted gardens 
and brought in plants and fertilizer, foreign to native agriculture. Most 
of these imports have now disappeared and may be found only in the gardens 


of a few people of some Japanese ancestry. Hotever, the native acquired a 





taste for rice, and though he will not indulge in the compliceted work 
recuired to produce it, it is sold in native restavrants and in netive 
stores, and frequently eaten in households which can afford to buy it. 

At the beginning of the wer, there is some evidence to indicate that 
there were several hundred head of cattle, chickens and pigs in Truk; 

now there are perhaps four or five cattle, many less pigs end chickens 
than formerly, a few goats which live on the rocky terrain of two islands 
and, where semi-fresh water is available, a few ducks. This, in spite 
of the fact that the Americans at one time considerably replenished the 
chicken stock. 

In Japanese times natives were not allowed to orm boats and 
worked instead as fishermen on Jepanese boats. This somewhat accounts 
for the small number of people todey who have the knowledge to build a 
canoe. Many fish were bombed out of the lagoon and it will be some time 


before the numbers will be up to pre-war levels. The Japanese put a 


great deal of money into building up the islands as a naval base. The 


natives profitted to some extent by the easy aveilability of jobs, and 
cheap goods, while -t the same time suffering by going in debt, losing 
their land to unscrupulous Japanese citizens as a result, and by having 
to live on a starvetion diet during the wer years. The Trukese culture 
incorporated Japanese words, songs, and stories, adopted some Japanese 
ideas of right and wrong and courtesy habits, lived under a good many 
Japenese legal restrictions. 

hen the Americans arrived the Trukese knew little about them 
except that their airplanes were the carriers of numerous bombs cropped 


on Truk. The netive still awaits the day when the Americans will come 











in the same force 2g the Japanese. He expects to be told rhat to do and 


complies with orders hastily, is left somewhat insecure by the adminis-— 
trative policy of leaving him to himself and his own ways while trying to 
educate him to choose democratic ways of government. The most notable 
democrat element which has been introduced by the Americans is the replace- 
ment of the old hereditary or appointed chief by an elected chief. How 
permanent this may be is still uncertain. 

Many varieties of coconut and breadfruit, the latter chiefly on the 
high islands, are important in the native economy. Today copra production 
is one of the few sources of monetary income. Some varieties of coconuts 
are used for drinking purposes. Breadfruit is roasted, roasted and pounded 
into poi, or preserved in pits dug in the ground from which it is used as 
an emergency food. Other crops include tapioca, several varieties of taro, 
sweet potatoes, a few oranges and limes, several varieties of bananas 
which at times serve as a staple, watermelons and other melons. Papaya is 
fairly abundant, but few people plant it; it is planted by birds and much 
of the fruit goes to waste. Many other crops can be grown in Truk, but 
many of those which are, are found only in the gardens of a few scattered 
persons who are especially interested in gardening. Another plant of 
economic importance is pandanus, which grows best on the low islands. 
Planting of pandanus has been encouraged by the American authorities in 
the hopes that the Trukese would develop more of a mat industry. These 
hopes have so far been in vain, as the culture patterns tend to classify 
crafts, aside from «4 few specific ones, such as the carving of toy canoes, 


as a kind of pley activity, and from early childhood children are admonished 





‘not to play'. There have also been trade relationships developed which 
have tended to take crafts specialization out of the Truk area. The low 
outlying islands to the west and south of Truk have difficulty in getting 
enough starchy foods to feed their populations, while the high, better- 
soiled islands of the Truk Lagoon have in general had ample such food. 
Therefore, the people of the lov islands were in the past in the habit of 
meking mats and other articles such as lavalavas and sailing to Truk to 
trade them for food. This has also led to the Trukese loss of the art of 
navigation vhich they must have had to have originally settled in their 
homeland. The Japanese monopoly of sailing craft was, of course, also 
partly responsible for loss of the ability to navigate. 

Aside from the plant life, the chief source of food is the sea. A 
Trukese gets a little chicken or duck once in a while, or an occasional bit 
of pork, but aside from this, all of his protein food he looks for in the 
sea. A lmost every kind of fish or sea food can be found in some form 
here. What the native will eat varies somewhat from island to island in 
the lagoon. In some places the people will eat eels, in other places they 
are considered repulsive. The same is true of sharks. Also, certain types 
of sea food favor certain areas of the lagoon. Romonum is considered to be 
one of the best spots for all kinds of fish, but iarge crabs are scarce, 


whereas on Moen the reverse is true. 


Climate: The climate in the lagoon is more or less uniform throughout 


the year, with slightly more rainfall in certain months. The natives them- 
selves are rather vague about the times of rain and sun, big or calm seas. 
The average daily temperature for all the months of the year is somewhere 


in the 80's. Rains, when they come, are deluges, but in general do not 
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last long. Typhoons, which are such a menace in many parts of this area, 
do not strike here often. A native may be able to remember one serious 
one in his lifetime. There are times, however, when winds are fairly 
strong end the skies may remain overcast for a few days at a time. At 
most times there is a cooling breeze and unless one remains in the sun one 
rarely feels the temperature to be uncomfortably hot. 

Romonum: Specifically, Romonum, with a population of about 250, is 
divided into two districts, liinisi and Chorong. A few years ago the island 
was ruled by two district chiefs, with higher authority resting in a chief 
of Utot, a large nearby island. Today, Romonum has one elected chief, 
Wanter, and he is the leading citizen of the island. However, the real 
boss of Romonum is a half-breed Trukese-Chinese, Sdén, who is the brother 
of the richest man in Truk, owns the only store on Romonum, and through 


his brother keeps control of a large pompom and another fairly large boat 


which has an American motor and is the fastest in the lagoon. Soon's house 


is also the finest on the island, and is located at the foot of an excel- 
lent pier buiit by the vapanese. From tnis pier in the district of Chorong 
a path lined with banana trees leads off toward Winisi along the sandy 
shelf. Most of the houses of the inhabitants are located along this path. 
Excent for Séén's house, the houses ere, on the whole, a ramshackle 

lot, built up on piles after the fashion of the Japanese houses. Most of 
them have one or two small rooms. Roofs are of rusty, corrugated iron, 

and paint is a rarity indeed. A few houses are still patterned after the 
old native fashion, rectangle with thatched roofs and walls. Some of these 


have interior sleeping platforms. When such native style houses do occur, 





they are generally just extensions of a board and corrugated iron house 
where the family has grown too large to be housed in one place. Some 
houses have cookhouses nearby. These are open-walled, tatched-roofed 
structures, or they may be the native-type house described above, used for 
both cooking and sleeping. 

Si4n's house is well-furnished, with an electric generator supplying 
electricity for ea few evening hours, inner-spring mattresses for sleeping, 
numerous Japanese chests and bureaus, and a kitchen connected to the house 
by a breezeway and conteining a range for cooking and fine china. Other 
houses have, in some cases, shelves for storage space, perhaps one Japanese 
chest, pandanus mats for sleeping purposes and perhaps one or two pans for 
cooking. 

Séén and the protestant minister have piped in water from a spring 
on the mountain to their houses; other people, who do not have easy access 
to one of these sources of water, bathe in small pools formed by water from 
the springs. 

Travel: The great distances separating Truk from even larger islands, 
intimate knowledge of only a few small ovtlying islands, lesser knowledge 
about such large places as Ponape and Guam, lack of good boats and the 
knowledge required to navigate in the open sea is vartly responsible for 
a strong provincialism. Few people travel to the outer islands, but many 
people from the outer islands come to Truk. However, it is quite de rigeur 
to travel about the lagoon. Some trenty Trukese are said to have gone to 


Ponape to live. Three or four are now in Guam in school, but plan to re- 


turn, a few live in Saipan. The people frequently express the wish of 


someday traveling to America, but when the opportunity was presented to 
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theii to accompany Japanese spouses to Japan at the end of the war, most 


preferred divorce. In the words of one informant 'I think F. would be 


dead if she had gone to Japan,’ or another, ‘Japan is a very bad place 

to be now, therefore they are divorced.' However, at the time the oppor- 
tunity arose to go to Japan the Trukese were also on a starvation diet, 
and there was little reason to believe thet life in Japan would be less 
comfortable. 

The people of Puluwat, which lies to the west of the lagoon, are 
considered to be the country cousins of the Trukese. The Puluvatese have 
received little in the way of goods from the ovtside yvorld and therefore 
are still more or less without clothes and other articles, and cling more 
to their ancient habits of life. Although they are admired for their 
skill at navigation and their craftsmanship is infinitely superior to 
that of the Trukese, their lack of civilized wealth makes them subjects 
of considerable ridicule. ‘shen one Trukese child donned a loin cloth it 
was laughingly remarked 'Just like a Puluwat man." These Puluwat men are 


also somevhat feared for their aggressive manner and supposed knowledge of 


sorcery.+ 


Work: For about half of the year the breadfruit tree supplies an 
abundance of starchy food. During the other half year it can be eaten 
preserved but is not considered to be desirable as food then fixed in this 
fashion. In other parts of Micronesia breadfruit preserving techniques 
result in a more delectable product. The Trukese variety is generally 
eaten before it hes had time to 'ripen' and lose some of its acidity. 


Other crops are more work end less rewarding than breacfruit. Fish are 





1. Information from John L. Fischer. 
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fairly close at hand for most of the population and fairly numerous. 
The actual labor required to obtain food is not very great. It is not 
surprising to discover, then, that unless the Trukese have other respon- 
sibilities than assisting in getting food for their families they have a 
good deal of leisure time and there is somewhat of a "What's the use’ 
attitude toward hard work. They will tend to work in spurts, building 
up a big food supply, then relax for several days. They do not under- 
stand the necessity of the 40-hour week and it is an unusual Trukese vho, 
when hired by ea foreigner, will appear at work regularly for weeks on 
end. Unless he has some motive other than the money involved he is likely 
to be going off to play baseball, getting sick, or pleading the excuse of 
some family duty. It is also not surprising to find that even in the 
matter of his own food he is likely to get pretty hungry or rely on the 
good will of some relative before he actually gets to work to obtain it. 
Food is always there whenever he chooses to go after it. 
This is not to say that the work of food is not hard. The Trukese 
consider it to be very hard work and on working days you can hear the 


noise of the men pounding the breadfruit from sunup to sunset. 


Effects of nature and history on the people: The fact of the barrier 


reef, the relative lack of violent weather, the fact that the other islands 


in the lagoon are visible, together with the ample food supply, must con- 
tribute somewhat to a feeling of security; this feeling, as we will see 
later in a discussion of the social organization is further amplified in 
the socio cultural system. 

The sameness of the climate from day to day, the lack of definite 


seasonal variations, strengthen the tendency to belittle the temporal 





element. Few Trukese know how old they are. Few can recall a definite 
sequence of events in their own lives; the past grows very hazy. Sleeping 
can be done at any time and eating will be done whenever food is at hand. 
If a meeting is to begin at ten some will come at 8:00, others at 12:00. 
Early comers vill frequently get bored and go home before the meeting has 
begun. School will meet if the teacher thinks about starting it, and 
pupils will arrive whenever there is a convenient breaking point in their 
games. If that time comes after school is supposed to be over, anyone who 
happens to notice will say, 'Those boys are a little slow today.' The 
church bell rings when enough people have gathered to make sure there will 
be someone at the evening prayers. 

The political history of Truk has left its mark upon the culture 
patterns. The time of the warring chiefs is long passed, but people, not 
members of one's own family are still held in some suspicion. Children 
are encouraged not to play with people outside the family. Any available 
food or goods is somewhat concealed from non-family members unless one 
wishes to ask a favor of the person concerned. As one informant said, 
pointing to the house next door, 'I can go to that house and ask for food 
because I am hungry and they will tell me there is none, even if there is.' 
Or as one man said who had ordered goods by mail order through the anthro- 


pologist 'Do not give my pisek (goods of a movable nature) to anyone to 


bring to me. It is not good that people should see the pisek of a person.' 


People from other islands who come to Romonum to live are viewed with 
particular suspicion unttil they have proved themselves to be 'good people’. 


For example, one woman and her son came from Tol and took up residence on 





Romonum. Shortly thereafter they were arrested for carrying letters be- 
tween two sweethearts, since the female of the pair was married to someone 
else. The outraged husband reported the strangers' part in the breaking 
up of his marriage and they were jailed along with the guilty pair. In 
fact, they spent longer in the jail than did the parties actually involved 
in the adultery. It was said of them in a sermon by the protestant minis- 
ter, 'We now know that they are bad people and they will just stay in the 
callaboose everyday and every night.’ 

One of the most potent forces for change in Trukese culture has re- 


sulted from the impact with the capitalistic world. The acquisition of 


pisek has become a prime motivation. Goodenough! discusses the effects 


of the tax system and the effects of a new dependency on money for the 
purchase of food in the case of the teacher. He states that it has become 
necessary in many cases to have one member of the family working for money. 
In his desire for pisek, however, the Trukese has not greatly changed his 
attitude toward work, and hopes rather for a miracle to bring him the 


desired material wealth. 





1. Goodenough, W.H., Property, Kin, and Community: The Social 
Organization of Truk, final report to the Pacific Science 


Board-National Research Council, typewritten, 1947-1949, p. @l. 
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THE SOCIO-CULTURAL SYSTEM 


The Trukese economy is based on a cooperative system which has 
behind it the authority of tradition. The system is particularistic in 
that the individual born into a particular position with regard to sex 
and sibling position in the matrilineal kinship system is expected to 
have the necessary qualifications to fill a particular spot in the coop- 
erative economy. The social system has all the additional attributes of a 
traditionalistic society.+ Rights and duties are traditionally assigned 
and generally diffuse in nature, relationships are affective rather than 
diffuse, that is they depend on personal ties rather than on the situation, 
collective interests dominate individual welfare, statuses and roles are 


ascribed by the accidents of birth, the family is of the large extended 


variety, and the individual members of the society are dependent and assume 


little responsibility unless it is ascribed to them. 

As has been previously suggested, their is some evidence that the di- 
rection of change in the Trukese system is toward a more individualistic 
society. This is shown in the change to election rather than the inheri- 
tence of the office of chief, a change which though at most superficial 
tends to upset to some extent the traditional authority of the chief and 
to leave him with less respect and power. It is also shown in the increased 
prestige of individuals, who would not have been endowed with prestige under 


the traditional system, but who now manage to acquire it through the making 


of money or the accumulation of pisek. 





1. Higier, Faye, The Family and Social Mobility, mimeographed paper, 
Department of Social Relations, Harvard University. 
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These changes show us that one of the most important sources of 
strain in a cooperative system, the frustration of individual desires, 
is no longer being adequately cared for by traditionally acceptable out- 
lets which do not interfere with economic cooperation. Two such outlets 
in the Trukese system which show signs of breaking down come to mind. 


One is the former sanction of passionate individual relationships in extra- 


marital affairs. The church, especially the Catholic church, has taken a 


strong hand in discouraging such relationships, and they have been some- 
what successful, being aided by strict punishment of such affairs during 
the years of the Japanese rule, and the continued punishment of them 
under present Trukese chiefs. (Present Trukese rules regarding these 
matters may be somewhat affected by the desire to please American authori-~ 
ties.) Another former source of individual prestige lay in the knowledge 
of medicines. This is being fought by both the church and the American 
authorities in the attempt to enlighten the Trukese for the sake of their 
own physical welfare. 

The Trukese society will be discussed in terms of the functional 
prerequisites of a society as described by Aberlet, 

Provision for Biological Needs 

The cooperative extended family is responsible for the provision 
of material wealth for its members. This family has in the past con- 
sisted of a group of owm sisters, their spouses, their daughters, married 
and unmarried, and their unmarried sons and brothers, residing matri- 


locally. Today, the demise of the large family house has sometimes led to 





1. Aberle, David, Personality and the Social System, mimeographed paper, 
Department of Social Relations, Harvard University, 1948. 
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a grouping of sisters' houses around a common family hearth. In other 
cases today, where it is more economically beneficial, married couples 
will reside patrilocally, while still others will set up nuclear family 
households. Families will often gain additional recruits from various 


sources such as teen-age children, dissatisfied with treatment in their 


own homes, who may be taken in as a pwipwi (sibling of the same sex) by 


some member of the family who happens to take a temporary or permanent 
liking to them, or among orphans and their spouses if they are still too 
young to set up households of their ow at the time they are left with- 
out families. Cooperation for the benefit of the family extends outside 
this unit but within this unit it is more rigidly regulated. Other units 
formed for procuring biologic necessities are informal, transitory and 
voluntary except for those associated with the public welfare. In this 
last instance the chief generally assigns certain quantities of work to 
each family unit, who may in turn apportion it among their members as they 
see fit. This is done in the case of food for feasts, building of public 
works, etc. 

The extended family cooperates in the obtaining of fish and vege- 
table food. The sexes are generally separated for work purposes, the men 
fishing together, generally in types of fishing involving trips outside 
the island reef. They also work in family groups gathering, cooking and 
pounding the breadfruit and other types of starchy foods, and in gather- 
ing in copra, cutting it from the shell, drying it and transporting it 
to the Truk Trading Company for sale. Gardening by men tends to be done on 


a more individual basis. The women will work in groups spear fishing 





inside the island reef. At other times they will fish with nets in larger 
groups, forming a circle and sweeping the water with their nets until they 
meet in the center. In this case the cooperating unit is not the extended 
family, but simply a group of women who wish to fish at a certain time. 

This group cooperates to the extent of sharing the catch if one woman catches 


a great deal in her net while others in the circle fail to get fish. Women, 


too, garden. Gardening is so unpopular on Romonum that the chief felt he 


had to make laws forcing certain people to do it on a given day. Without 
the gardens the people would be faced with acute food shortages at certain 
times of the year. The cooking, except for the preparation of the large 
starchy foods and certain special oven cooking, as in the case of turtles, 
is in the hands of the women. The duties of running errands tend to fall 
to the younger girls in the family. 

The reproductive function is, of course, a function of the extended 
family. Who may marry and have children is regulated by tradition. Mar- 
riage prohibitions extend to more distant relatives in the female line, 
but relatives in the male line who are closely related are also taboo as 
marriage partners. Frequently tabooed kin will marry and will create only 
a slight stir of public disapproval, if they are not too closely connected. 
The most flagrant flouting of incest taboos the anthropologist found was 
the marriage of a father to his adopted daughter, child of his dead wife 
by a former marriage. People agreed that this was bad, but no serious 


sanctions were applied to the couple. This case did not occur on Romonun. 





1. Spear fishing is an occupation practiced by women on only a few of the 
lagoon islands. Romonum is one of these. 

2. For a more complete discussion of marriage regulations, see Goodenough, 
op. cit., p. 159 f. 





The biological need for sexual satisfaction is surrounded by restric- 
tions. Where such restrictions might prove extremely frustrating, as in 
the case of a father who must not sleep with his wife until the child is 
old enough to crawl, alternetives are provided in that he may have sexual 
relations with his wife's sisters and with his brother's wife, or in the 
case of a woman whose husband is ill, she may have relations with her 
husband's brothers or with her sisters’ husbands. At present, however, 
both the taboos and alternatives are disappearing. One informant stated, 
when asked if it would be all right with him if his wife had sexual rela~ 
tions with his brother, 'It would be all right with me, but I don't think 
they would want to, and if I asked my wife to let my brother have rela- 
tions with her, I think that her brother and father would be very angry 
with me', The anthropologist is also aware of cases where close friends 


have requested and been granted permission to sleep with a man's wife. 


Such practices might, of course, lead to a confusion of paternity, but 


with this the Trukese are not so seriously concerned. The important thing 
is that the sociological father accepts the responsibility for the care of 
the child. One informant had been married to a man by whom she had a 
child. She divorced him and married another, but continued to have sexual 
relations with her former husband as well as her new husband, and again 
conceived. She stated that she did not know which man was the father of 
her child, but this was not a fact of great concern. The second husband 
did not believe that it was his child and was not willing to fight for the 
child when the marriage broke up in the middle of the pregnancy because he 
became drunk and beat the informant's mother. Shortly after the birth of 


the child the woman remarried her first husband who loves the child and 





accepts it as his own. The appearance of the child is not such as to give 
a clew to its paternity. 

The need for cooperation in the Trukese system, in: order to provide 
for biological necessities, is enforced by a number of culture patterns 
prescribing behavior. Some of these are related to behavior with one's 
kin, and some are more generalized. A virtue which is constantly extolled 
by informants is generosity in the sharing of food. This ideal pattern, 
which would supposedly be extended to any person in your vicinity who was 
in need of food, is counteracted by such patterns as 'Do not play with 
people outside your family', and by the more realistic patterns 'Think 
of your own family first', 'Give unto others what your own family does not 
want'. When the anthropologist gave some of a limited supply of cigarettes 
to an 'outsider' who requested them, the admonitions were quickly issued 
'You should think of the people of the house', and 'Do not give to people 
just because they ask you for things. With some people this is all right, 
with others you should say no’. 

Another behavior pattern, making for cooperation, is enforced by 
means of instilling fear of loneliness or being alone from the time of 


early childhood. A person who walks along the road alone will be eaten 


by a soope (ghost). No person is left alone. The adult Trukese cannot 


imagine a person preferring to be alone, and friends will remain at great 
inconvenience to themselves to avoid leaving a person alone. Almost all 
duties are assigned to pairs of people and not to single individuals. An 
American, living in Trukese society, finds this one of its most irritating 
features. Those who have been exposed to a considerable number of Americans 


have come to realize that Americans have some need for privacy. In the 





words of Ejiwe 'I think it is because Americans have something to think 
about. Trukese have nothing in their heads and therefore they just want 
to visit all the time'. It is obvious that this habit is a driving force 
for cooperation; it is also, perhaps, in part responsible for the lack of 
creativity among the Trukese and the great emphasis on verbalization. 

The cooperative system also makes itself felt in prescribed kinship 
behavior. The enduring unit, the important economic unit is a group of 
siblings of the same sex know as pwipwi. This relationship is idealized 
in a manner which can be likened to the husband-wife relationship in 


America. Theoretically you are willing to share a sex partner with a 


pwipwi. You can be absolutely sure that a person who stands in this rela- 


tionship to you will keep your secrets, deny your sins, however real they 
may be, and share with you without question all that he has with no ex- 
pectation of repayment. Akiwo, who was supposedly loved by the Japanese, 
was reported to have prevented a beating of his friend by saying ‘If you 
beat him you must also beat me because it is as though we were the same 
person; he is my pwipwi.' Here we see evidence of the extension of the 
term to persons of the same sex to whom one has developed strong positive 
affective ties. It is the greatest confession of loyalty to accept another 
as a pwipwi. There is evidence that the meaning of this term has suffered 
some abuse in relation to foreigners, who are in the Trukese mind ‘high 
people', in applying it more or less wholesale as a means of currying 


favor. 





Role Differentiation 
Since roles, other than that of pwipwi, are not so vitally concerned 
with the basic cooperative economy, they will be discussed under the sub- 
ject of role differentiation of the society. Roies are differentiated 
in Trukese society according to age, sex, marital status, and kinship. 
Female roles will be discussed here only briefly as the subject of this 
paper is chiefly concerned with the role of the mother and that role as 


well as possible alternative roles will be discussed more fully later. 


The child: The Trukese child has an enviable role in many respects, 


until, if a girl she reaches the age of about seven, or, if a boy, the age 
of ten or eleven. Until that time the word of the child is supposed to be 
obeyed by adults. Until the child arrives at the ages stated he is econom 
ically unimportant, but he has great psychological valve in that he will 
be a valuable economic asset to the family in the future and there is some 
evidence that his favor is curried in these early years in the hopes that 
he will more than amply repay those vho are good to him when he is able. 

He is an object of care and attention, is given food if there is any avail- 
able. In this period he is learning the basic tenants of Trukese behavior, 
and, depending on his age, is expected to adhere to part, but not all of 
them. If he is not the youngest child he suffers some loss of attention 
and is expected in turn to show a few attentions to his younger siblings, 
although he is seldom held completely responsible for their care at any 
given moment. He is frequently seen carrying or supporting younger chil- 
dren. The child may help adults in carrying small items or running simple 
errands, but this is usually done only if the child himself wishes to 


accommodate the adult. Most of his waking hours are spent in playing. 


fhe 





He is treated with considerably more respect than American children and 
is seldom, if ever, driven away from adult conversations among his own 
relatives. Where strangers, or non-family members are concerned the 


child must conform to a more rigid code of conduct, and, on the whole, 


is encouraged to stay away from such people. 


The boy and girl (aat and neggin): At the age of seven the young 





girl begins to take on a few duties. She is expected to run and fetch 
whatever adults or older or younger siblings command her. She is some- 
times seen carrying younger children about on her back and is held respon- 
sible for any harm which might befall them while in her care. In the 
later years, before she reaches puberty, she begins to take on some of 
the duties of cooking and to assist in doing laundry. She is also fre- 
quently seen fishing with her sisters or mother in the later stages of 
this phase, Her chief obligation at this time is to obey others. She 

is not overburdened with work unless she has particularly demanding 
parents. One girl on Romonum in this age group has the unwelcome respon- 
sibility of essisting her sick and dirty old grandmother to a place where 
she can defecate. No adult wants this job and it is pawmed off on this 
young girl. The girl of this age is expected to work, but she is in no 
sense as yet fully responsible for her own support. Her parents and older 
relatives are expected to provide the major portion of her food. 

The boy is a freer agent. Until he is about eleven he is of little 
economic value. Unless he is without sisters or other young female rela- 
tives he runs few errands. By the time he is eleven or twelve he begins 
to learn fishing. He is already an expert swimmer; he soon becomes an 


expert spear fisherman. Most Trukese boys enjoy this type of work and do 
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not consider it to be a great burden. The boy may also climb coconut 
trees to obtain drinking coconuts for the family. Semwere, the son of 
the chief, who is fourteen years old, but a rather small boy, was never 
observed doing the heavy work of carrying loads of breadfruit or pounding 
it, nor did he seem to assist in gathering and cutting the copra. He 
appeared to be at liberty to help with small tasks or not as he saw fit, 
but was not expected to engage in prolonged work. In the case of fishing, 
however, he took great delight in this, and never lost an opportunity 
to go with the older men on extended fishing trips. 

The young man and woman (onvon and foopwoa) : This role lasts from 
puberty until about the age of twenty two. Many women informants seemed 


to feel that unless a girl had relations with a man she did not begin to 


menstruate. Some of these admitted that they had menstruated early due 


to sexual activity. Some believe that menstruation does not start at all 
unless a man has 'been with' the girl. The universality of the menstrual 
period must confirm in their minds the universality of heterosexual ex- 
perience. In pre-puberty there is some evidence of teasing behavior between 
the sexes. Two little girls who were accompanying the anthropologist 
reprimanded some boys who were walking behind us for talking to them in 

a teasing manner while I was accompanying them. However, they do not 

play or work together. After puberty most of the girls on Romonum are soon 
married and the boys follow their example a few years later. During the 
years of puberty, before she marries, the young woman is more or less 

free to have sexual relations with whomever she chooses as long as he is 


outside of the incest taboo and unmarried. If knowledge of such behavior 





with a married man comes to the attention of the chief, or any person who 
might inform the chief, and any person who knows about it outside of the 
girl's own family probably will inform him, the girl and boy will be 
jailed for a period. One of the affairs of this period will lead to mar- 
riage. Most girls do not have more than one sweetheart at a time unless 
they are very promiscuous by Trukese standards. The anthropologist was 
unable to get the names of any such women on Romonum, with the exception 
of one married woman, but many informants felt that a number of girls on 
Romonum were so inclined. The role of sweetheart is perhaps the most 


individually satisfying role in the life of a Trukese female. She is 


given much love and affection by her male partner; he assures her of his 


loyalty and of his intentions of keeping the affair secret. He tells 
her that she is not to be afraid as he will protect her; he brings her 
gifts, and the two exchange love letters furtively. He tells her that 
he is unable to eat and sleep for love of her. In most cases all of 
this attention ceases with marriage, and it is not surprising that even 
after marriage girls are constantly seeking sweethearts. After she 
marries, the girl is supposed to ‘obey the word of her husband'. This 
obedience may extend to such small things as bringing the man a drink of 
water. Some men, if not obeyed instantly, are thrown into a great rage 
and will beat their wives. Wife beating is at present illegal and 
punishable, but many cases go unnoticed, probably because Trukese custom 
considers beating the wife to be a good way to keep discipline in the 
family, and years under foreign rule have not changed this basic idea. 
Siro's wife had a badly swollen face and bruised body after Siro beat 


her because she wanted to accompany him inland to a baseball game, and 





she was somewhat insistant after he had made it clear that he did not 
wish her to do so, but Siro was never jailed and in fact was considered 
to be a good man when he announced that they would reunite at the divorce 


trial. On the other hand, Nukas, who is not in very good repute, was 


jailed for beating his wife, but she was also jailed as she had promised 


the chief that she would not return to Nukas after her last beating. 
Nukas was released before his wife. Essefar was not jailed for beating his . 
wife who left him for love of another man, but his wife was jailed. All 

in all, it would appear, that the married female has not much recourse 
between a beating and jailing. In Trukese society, however, a beating 

has many meanings, and the wife who is not beaten is as disturbed that 

her husband does not love her as the wife who is given big and frequent 
beatings. There were so many beatings in the brief stay of the anthro- 
pologist on Romonum that the question arose as to whether any Trukese 
marriage was peaceful and happy. Informant Peta, the Catholic catechist, 
gave the following reply, 'Yes, some are happy, if the wife takes care of 
the husband and if the husband is not too presumptious.' 

The young woman is, then, in a particularly weak position as far as 
authority goes; she must obey all of her male relatives, particularly those 
classified as father, brother or husband, and she is also subject to her 
mothers! authority; but she is in a particularly strong position to seek 
solace in a new affair, escape, and a new mate. Also, her own family 
will protect her against the violence of her husband, in most cases, even 
when she is considerably in the wrong, Love is given as the reason for 
this family protection, but the young girl who will bring economic strength 


in the shape of husbands and children into her family is a real asset, and 









a passing husband is of small importance to her kin if it threatens a 





Thus, the female, has a 





break with them if they do not protect her. 






secure base, in the extended family, whatever may befall her in her dis- 






advantageous authoritative status. 





The period of young womanhood and manhood is the time when the Trukese 









If public works 





begin to take responsibility in the larger community. 






are to be built these young people will participate. On the day of work 







for the island, or for the Captain (time is set aside by the American com- 


mander at Truk for the natives to work on public works, roads, etc., in 






lieu of taxes), the young people are expected to participate or pay the 





fine which varies from island to island. In this period, also, young 







women without other responsibilities are expected to make gardens on 


Now the young 









Romonum, and to garden on the day set aside for gardening. 






woman is e full-fledged seamstress, housekeeper, fisherwoman, gardener, and 






member of her community, and she still has considerable leisure time, 






though she is always at the beck and call of a large number of persons. 


At the same time that the young woman is learning to play her passive 







and obedient role, the young man is acquiring more and more authority. 


In the later stages of this period he has a wife v.hom he may dominate to 










as great an extent as he likes, if he wishes to take the risk of having 









her run away... Youth is no drawback to the acquiring of prestige and a 











1. This statement js not true for all of Truk. The considerably accultur- 
ated village of Mwan on Moen Island is famed throughout the Truk district, 
including the outer islands, for the independent women it produces. These 
women are considered to make dangerous wives. The anthropologist's obser- 
vations would indicate that the man's lot on Moen is considerably more sub- 
dues than it is on Romonum. A Mwén girl and her Romonum husbend who lived 
at the home of the anthropologist represented an adjustment such as only a 
very dominating American woman would be able to achieve. This girl suc- 
ceeded in getting her husband to do most of her work and was constantly 
shouting commands such as 'Do this and hurry up about it' at him. The 
unfortunate husband who had already had one Romonum wife stolen from him 
was completely cowed at this time, though he showed more independence later 
when he found himself in a position of greater prestige. 
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yourg man who is well connected, or has proved his capacity to earn 


This is more generally true if 









money may have considerable prestige. 






he is the oldest son. In this sibling position he tends to get more and 





more authority from his father and in the absense of his father he may 





take command of the household. In the family group with which the anthro- 






pologist resided the prestige of the father had enabled him to collect 






considerable money from friends and relatives toward the purchase of an 





When the anthropologist inquired whether or not 






old Japanese pompom. 






Peta would be able to get the boat, his oldest son replied, ‘Shall we 





No other person was heard to express the 






say we will get the pompom.' 






opinion that the boat was other than the property of Peta, though many had 






contributed to its purchase and would doubtless be included in a share in 






the profits made from operating the boat. This is not to say that the 


boat was not considered to be the property of a group of people, but it 







was always spoken of as Peta's boat, and Peta was always on the boat when 






it wes operated, and his was the voice that decided what operations the 





Peta was never heard to command his oldest son to 





boat would undertake. 





The boy led a life of relative leisure, a good deal 





do any kind of work. 






Only once in a 









of which leisure was spent in quarreling with his wife. 






number of months did this boy assist in the work of the starchy food. He 






liked to fish and went fishing about once a week. The rest of his time 





he spent carving or painting his toy canoe, lying around, or occasionally 





gambling. Under this working schedule food was sometimes scarce and he 







quarreled with his wife more than once when she refused to ask the anthro- 








The anthropologist 





pologist, by whom she was employed, for food for hin. 


was curious and asked him why, if he were hungry, he did not go and work 
for food. He replied that that wes 'the way of Trukese, they were lazy 
and would go hungry for days rather than work. They would see a little 
food and eat it, be a little full, and then there would be no need to 
work'. The anthropologist then asked 'If some people work and make food, 
aren't they a little angry when you just eat it?' He said they were a 
little angry, but he didn't like the work of food; he did like the work 
of fishing. ‘As long as Peta and Nechepw are alive, I suppose I vill not 
work for starchy food, but will just eat what the people of Peta's family 
bring for Nechepw and Peta. But after they are dead I will probably work 
for food.' Anthropologist: 'Does Peta give them something in return?! 
Amywo: ‘Well, if he catches a lot of fish he gives them some, but if he 
just catches a few he gives them to his children, which is the way it 
should be.’ This particular case of the oldest son was a somewhat com- 
plicated one, shoving to some extent the breaking dovm of the old rules 
of residence and old systems with the new types of houses. Amywo was 
married to a girl who had been adopted by a Romonum woman. Her adopted 
family had little property or prestige, whereas Amywo's father, Peta, had 
considerable prestige. As boys no longer go to the uut to sleep at 
night when they begin to reach maturity, and it is still bad form to 
sleep in the same room with your mother and father, the problem is some- 
times solved by sending boys to live with close relatives. After Amywo 
and Aryko were married they went to live in the household of the chief, 


Wanter. Wanter's wife, Toni, was a member of the same maternal sib as 


Amywo, while Wanter was a member of the sib of Aryko. The children of the 


chief were 'children' of Amywo under the extended family system, and 





Amywo was their 'father'. However, as the chief was busy with affairs 


of government, and Amywo received somewhat less prestige as a member of 
the chief's household than he did in the household of his father, Peta, 
he spent most of his time cooperating on work projects with Peta. 

Older sons also achieve considerable authority in regard to their 
mothers, and the mother will frequently treat them with great respect. 
The anthropologist left fifty cents belonging to Nechepw on a work table. 
Amywo inquired as to the ownership of the money and was informed that it 
was money the anthropologist was returning to his mother. After a brief 
absence from the table the anthropologist found the money gone and re- 
ported to Nechepw that someone had taken it. Aryko said that Amywo had 
taken it and Nechepw indicated that this was agreeable to her. That 
night Amywo became involved in a gambling game and lost the fifty cents. 
The next day Nechepw complained that the anthropologist should not have 
left the money where Amywo could get it. It was suggested that Nechepw 
could have retrieved the money when she was first told that Amywo had 
taizen it, but she replied 'Oh, but Amywo would have been embarrassed.' 

Thus, we have every evidence that the young Trukese man is reared 
with considerable attention to removing any frustrations from his path. 
When he marries he is frequently demanding and presumptuous and lacking 
in qualities which wovld endear him to his wife. If the young woman were 
not in turn reared with the idea of developing her masochistic tendencies, 
enduring marital relations would probably be even more unusual then they 
are at present. An interesting sidelight on this subject is the extreme 
difference in the behavior of the sexes in regard to physical ailments. 


The anthropologist observed a number of men in sickness on Romonum. For 





a few days it was very disturbing to pass one house, although it was about 
fifty yards from the path. A loud moaning voice issued from it constantly. 
When an inquiry was made as to whether or not the man should go to the 
hospital, the anthropologist was assured that all was well and that the 


man had this type of sickness occasionally. On another occasion, when 


trying to conduct a Rorschach, the husband of the subject came in from 


fishing and announced that he was ill. He lay down, was unable to keep 
from moaning aloud and complained to his wife constantly in a whining voice. 
Despairing of continuing the test under these circumstances, two aspirins 
were applied and quieted him. Navy doctors have also been greatly impressed 
by the extreme differences in behavior in this regard. The women have 
their children with a few grunts, in many cases. Nechepw had a tooth 
pulled without a sound and wanted to go fishing immediately following this 
operation. Men, on the other hand, will create great scenes, and one man 
was cbserved to faint at the sight of a bad burn on another man. In spite 
of this behavior, the ideal among Trukese is the same as in America, the 
man is supposed to be the more stoic. 

To compensete for their lack of frustrations in some lines, men are 
required by custom to perform the most difficult tasks. They do the fish- 
ing in dangerous waters, carry the really heavy burdens, climb the trees, 
and pound the breadfruit. The general verbalized feeling seems to be that 
a man can get along without a wife better than a woman without a husband. 
The woman is dependent upon the man to build her house, get her food, and 
make enough money to buy her clothes. If a woman decides to leave her hus- 
band after he has built her a house, she must, according to new ideas, pay 


him some compensation for this in addition to compensation for ail the hard 


work he has done for her. 





One suspects that the male performance of such a large share of 


the work in Trukese society is related to the more insecure feeling he 


seems to have in his relationships. It seems to give the man a feeling 


of superiority that he needs. Far from deploring the fact that the 

major burden of economic support falls to them, the men will give this 

as a reason for preferring to be a man, saying that women are not able 

to do the work of getting their own food. They also use their portion 

of the labor as a rationalization for the obedience they demand from 
women, which they say they consider to be their just reward for this 
labor. The ability to take care of oneself in regard to biological need 
is a highly prized possession among the Trukese. When inquiry is made 

as to which period of life is preferred, the ansver almost invariably 

will be those periods in which the Trukese are economically most active, 
and will give as their reason that at this time they are able to do 

their own work, get their own food, etc. This is an additional individual 
satisfaction in a cooperative society. At certain stages in life the 
individual can feel to some extent 'I do not really need these other people 
because I am able to take care of myself.' The need of and the exaggera- 
tion of this feeling of independence is perhaps greatest in the young 
mand and woman, who, as in our ow culture, find puberty, early and late, 
the time when the individual is most actively striving for independence 
from childhood dependencies. An older Trukese man, on the other hand, 


found American ideas of the freedom of the individual to be completely 


ridiculous. 





1. In the Mortlocks the women also perform the duties of cooking and 
pounding the breadfruit. 





Many Trukese believe, in regard to the child, despite the fact that 
the child becomes a member of the mother's sib, that the child is strict- 
ly a product of the father, and in the case of the separation of the 
parents, no matter how erring he may be, the father has the stronger 


claim to the possession of the child. 
The mature man and women (mwiln and feefin): This period of life is 





characterized by somewhat of an improvement in the status of the woman. 
At this stage she may become a mother or a substitute mother, the impli- 
cations of which will be discussed later in some detail. Younger women 
take her place as errand runners. A few of these she may be more or less 
at liberty to order to do various things for her. She does not frequently 
go to do the family washing, but tends to confine her duties more to the 
area of the house. However, if she does not have children, she does a 
considerable amount of net fishing, making from velm leaf the baskets 
worn on the back to hold the captured fish while fishing, gathering a 
certain type of seaweed from which the string of the woman's net is made, 
sewing, etc. if she does not have children she also takes a full-fledged 
part in the work of the community. Her social life appears to be some- 
what more subdued. An informant, 29 years of age, said, 'Sysywo is my 
fifth husband, With ali of my other husbands there have been a lot of 
men with whom I had affairs, but now, with Sysywo, there are none’. This 


woman had no children to hamper her extramarital relations. Marriage 


seems to be more stable in this period. There appear to be fewer wife 


beatings. The woman is still strong, able to do her own share of the 
work and does not yet suffer from the feared weakenss of old age. One 


informant, who ranked the people of Romonum according to prestige, put 








two women in this age period on his list of forty people. One of them 
was on the list because 'she was very intelligent in all kinds of work 
(knew a lot about making handicrafts)', the other was listed because she 
had had three Japanese husbands and had collected a large amount of pisek 


as a resuit. In addition, she was the wife of Sdén. She was still con- 


sidered to be a high person although it was well know that she was a 


very promiscuous woman and had been brutally humiliated by Sddén after one 


amorous incident. 

The man's lot alters very little at this time. If he is a father 
he has more responsibilities and is likely to carry a heavier load of 
work. A good man is one who provides well for his wife and children. If 
he is living in his wife's household he is especially careful to try to 
please her and his in-laws. A few women will classify men as good husbands 
who 'do what their wives tell them'. In the old time it is quite likely 
that the Trukese male was considerably more under his wife's thumb than he 
is at present. He is still careful not to offend his in-laws. Perhaps, 
also, at this time there is less danger of a man losing his wife and he 
therefore feeis less resentful aggression toward her. His own extramarital 
affairs are probably both less numerous and less successful. The younger 
girls, who are more willing to indulge in relationships, are not so at- 
tracted to these men. Cne such girl complained to the wife of the chief 
to ask the chief to stop approaching her. This is not such an unusual 
occurrence as a wife is supposed to sanction such relationships and be 
flattered that the other women like her husband, so long as her husband 
keeps the wife informed of his conduct, but if he becomes secretive about 


an affair the wife may ieave him, as this means he has more serious 
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intentions. In the case of a woman, however, the man should leave her 
if he catches her in illicit relations, regardless of whether or not he 
has been informed of it, if he wishes to oreserve his honor. Otherwise 
‘people will laugh at him.' Men of this age have frequently learned a 
good deal about the craft of boat making, paddle carving, etc., depending 
upon the knowledge that has been handed down to them by their fathers. 
This knovledge is less frequent today than formerly. Some specialization 
of function arises out of it. Riikar, for example, is considered to be 
the best carpenter on Romonum. Work of carpentering keeps him occupied 
most of the time. 

The old man and woman (the chiinndp): After the female passes the 





menopause she is considered to be an old woman. This is the period of her 
life of which she is most afraid. If she has had no children and becomes 
too weak to work she becomes an unwelcome burden upon her more distant 
relatives. If she has children her status depends somewhat upon how much 
her chilcren love her. This frequently turns out to be much less than 

she would expect. If she has grandchildren she may become useful as a 
baby sitter, while the younger woman works, but more frequently she is 


expected to provide what food and care she can for the pregnant daughter 


or daughter-in-law or for the same woman if she has a young child. It is 


not uncommon for her to be beaten by her own children. Her attempts to 
keep the good will of others is showm in her changed attitude toward 
eating. When the anthropologist inquired from Amywo why his wife Aryko 
ate such a little bit of food and saved the best parts for him, he said, 
'Yes, she is just like an old woman in this. She just picks a little 


bit at her food and saves the rest for her relatives.' All old women 





are not in this umenviable position. Some, especially those who have 

had large famililies, are secure among their many children, and are not 
much of a burden to any one of them. If they have gained the respect 

and love of their children they may be treated in something approaching 
the ideal manner for treatment of parents in this culture, which is thet 
the parent has only to express a desire to have the children go to great 
lengthe to achieve it for them. There are also certain superstitions 
associated with neglect of a duty to feed an older person. This is illus- 


trated in Fyciko's reaction to the following part of a dream: 'Later I 


stayed at home and the mother of Siro and Rooke came - she is dead. She 


was eaten by a soope (ghost) in my dream. Afterwards I screamed loudly, 
but just a little noise came out because of the soope. Then the soope 
carried me to Siro's mother. There was a house. Then Siro's mother said 
to me 'What are you doing?' I said the soope had eaten me. Then the 
women said she vould make medicine and the soope wouldn't eat me. She 
told me she would get a stick of fire because that was the medicine of 
the soope. I was very frightened because I thought I would be dead. 
Afterwards Iniina looked for me and asked the people of the house ‘Vihere 
is Fyciko?' I said, 'I am here.' ‘What are you doing here?' ‘'Because 
@ soope ate me, therefore I am here.’ Then she asked, 'Which one ate you?! 
I said, 'The sovl of your sister.' 

After reporting the dream the following conversation ensued: Anthro- 
pologist: What do you think of the soope in the dream? Fyciko: I think 
she is thinking of eating me because she is angry. She is angry because 
I didn't bring fish for her husband to eat. Anthropologist: Then yesterday 


you brought fish to her husband because you had this dream? fFyciko: Yes. 
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Fyciko had a duty to this woman because the woman was her husbend's 


adopted mother. 


The serious plight of an old and weak woman is shown in the follow- 
ing account by Fyciko: 'There is an old woman who lives with Syymiir. 
Her body is very sick. No one knows what horrible things come from her 
anus when she defecates. She can't see. They bring her food and put it 
beside her and people come and put sand on it. They just want that she 
will quickly be dead. When the woman stays under a mosquito net they will 
be very troubled because the mat is bad and the mosquito net is bad and 
her dress is bad. When she goes to the outhouse then she calls the little 
girl to carry her to the outhouse. If the little girl disobeys then the 
woman just crawls, feeling with her arms the door of the house. She 
just gets dom. She gets a leaf, but she can't see and she gets feces on 
her hand. That is the wey with Trukese. There are people of her family, 
but they hate her because she smelis bad. When they get her food they 
say to her 'Here is your food'. She says, ‘Where.' They say 'Here. Then 
come, we will eat.' Then all the people don't eat because she smells bad 
and her hands get in the food.' 

The old woman may obtain a limited amount of prestige because of a 
knowledge of medicine. She may be a midwife. In general, her medical 
knowledge includes the ills of pregnancy, delivery, end babyhood. 

The old man is not quite so unfortunate as the old woman. No old 
man on Romonum had lost so much vigor that he was unable to work. Like 
the old woman, if he is able, he is expected to provide some food for his 


Unlike the old woman, he is frequently 





grandchildren and their mothers. 








@ respected and important figure, who will be called upon for advice 
from his large store of wisdom. This is especially trve if he has been 
a figure of importance in his youth. If he is weak he is supported by 
his children or relatives or friends. Young people are admonished to be 
nice to people because if they should be left alone in old age without 


children or other relatives, people will love them and will take them in 


and feed then. 





Other roles: In addition to the roles so far discussed, which have 


been considered as differentiated by age and sex, there are other roles 

in the Trukese community which are important to the group as a whole and 
carry with them more or less authority. Such roles are that of the chief, 
the minister and catechist, the school teacher, the secretary, and the 
police. These roles will not be discussed in detail as they have somewhat 
less bearing on ovr particular subject. Certain functions of these roles 
will be discussed in other connections. 

We have seen in our discussion so far, that the behavior pattern of 
almost every Trukese from birth to old age is intimately connected with 
obtaining the vital necessities of life. The product of civilization, the 
scholar, the factory worker, who lives in a more or less abstracted fashion 
from the substances immediately responsible for his existence, would be 
surprised and even shocked at the amount of direct emphasis given in the 
culture to food and material wealth. The step has not yet fully been made 
from the reality to the abstraction of wealth, represented by money. The 
lack of interest and lack of care regarding money leads some people fal- 


laciously to assume that there is also a lack of interest in material 





comfort. Human welfare in Truk is directly associated with the physical 
ability to acquire food and goods. From the fact that the individual 
feels that the ability to produce his own livelihood is a source of power, 
we can deduce that among the Trukese, as is likely in a cooperative so- 
ciety, a resentment by the individual of his enforced dependence upon 

the other members of the community and some striving to free himself from 
the danger involved in such dependency by making himse]f economically 


self-sufficient. Thus, if the group should turn against him, he is safe 


from the effects. 


Effective Control of the Use of Force 

The formal authority for the control of force in the Trukese com- 
munity lies in the hands of the chief and his police staff, and in 
extreme cases in the hands of the American authorities. However, the 
chief is frequently in ignorance of the type of case which should be 
brought to the attention of the authorities, and although he almost al- 
ways has the best of intentions, he will frequently try to hancle things 
himself vhich the Americans vould not consider in his province. Thus, 
Amyvo was held in jail on Romonum for two weeks for the folloving deed. 


He was walking along the road, carrying his guitar, when he met his 


wife, accompanied by his classificatory sister-in-la:.. His vife jumped 


to the conclusion that he was going inland to have an affair with 

another girl, and resolved that if he were determined to fo he should 
not take the guitar vith him to add to the romentic atmosphere. Amyvo 
was angry and struggled with her for the guitar, hitting her over the 


head vith it, and breaking it into small pieces. His anger not vet 









appeased, he picked up a stone and threw it at her, but missed her, 






hitting his sister-in-law in the head, making a large and bloody hole. 






Everyone was in agreement that he would not have been punished at all 






if the stone had hit his wife instead of this innocent bystander. His 


sister-in-law was not angry and was not responsible for his being 










jailed. She had a severe headache the next day, and the hole in her 





Her case did not come to the attention of 









head was very slow to heal. 






the Americans as she steadily refused to go to the hospital. If she had 






gone, Amywo might have been discovered and tried in the American court. 






There was some discussion as to whether or not Aryko, Amywo's wife, 






should not also be jailed so as to be sure to punish the one who was 





Tyo factors made the chief decide 






responsible for starting the fight. 





against this: First, if both of the spouses were in the small jail at 






the same time it would be very little punishment to either of them as 






they would just go on living more or iess as they ordinarily did; 






secondly, Aryko was working for the anthropologist and there is some 






evidence that the chief felt the anthropologist would not be pleased 






if she were put into jail. 






As Trukese police go unarmed, it is obviously theoretically pos- 





sible to evade their authority. A number of social pressures, respon- 







siveness to which is learned from early childhood, aid in keeping order 






and forcing the individual to accept the punishment meted out to him 









by the authorities. Almost every individual, when he has engaged in 





an unlawful act, will first attempt to escape from the authorities. In 






some situations, this escape is an adequate defense, but this is never 





true in the case of crimes which would endanger the stability or life 


of the community if they were permitted. Im the case of a child's dis- 
obedience of his parents, if he runs inland and hides, he becomes the 
object of so much concern that he is welcomed rather than punished when 
he is found. This defense mechanism, which is so effective in child- 
hood, is carried over into adult life. The wife, who has been discovered 
as an adultress, runs inland to hide from her husband who would beat 
her. She escapes his beating, but the police will look for her, and she 
will be jailed. In 4 quarrel between spouses, the wife will sometimes 
run inland and hide, and the husband will go to search for her. This 
generally is the basis for a happy reunion. The anthropologist won- 
dered why these people were not merely left to hide until they grew 


hungry enough to return. Informants said that there was a constant 


danger such a person might commit suicide. In the case of women, this 


threat is not so great, as the favorite method of suicide, climbing 
up palm trees and jumping off, is not open to them. Pwinipwinin, the 
island secretary, once ran inland and jumped off a tree, but followers 
quickly lifted him up and cared for him and he survived. The family 
will turn out to search for any person who runs away to hide. 

The fear engendered in some minds by such an escape, may in some 
cases tend to alleviate the punishment meted out by the authorities. 
In the case of Amywo and the guitar, Amywo ran inland to hide, while 
his wife ran home to her relatives. Being a very intelligent boy, Amywo 
realized within a few hours that punishment was inescapable, and that 
delay meant added discomfort. He came back home, full of humility, 
expressing his deep love for his wife, and hoping that she would forgive 


him, but not demanding it of her. He stated that he should be punished 
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for his deed and that he would accept cheerfully any punishment de- 
cided upon by the authorities. Actually, his two weeks in jail were 
far from a model of acceptance. He had to be exempt from work for 
varying periods on three different occasions for illnesses he contracted. 
At night he asked for and received special permission from the chief to 
visit with the anthropologist to relate Trukese stories. On many oc- 
casions the police had to come looking for him at his house where he 
had wandered to get choice bits of food and overstayed his leave from 
jail. 

The jail system on Romonum is worthy of some discussion because 
of its marked contrast with American ideas of confinement and punishment. 
In the first place, sentences are unreasonably short from our point of 
viev. On inquiry the chief stated that if a woman beat her child to 
death he would put her in jail for a very long time, he didn't know if 
it would be two or three months. In the second place, people get into 


jail for offenses we would consider to be private rather than public 


business, such as a woman remarrying a man who had previously beaten 


her and caused her to divorce him. There are, however, good reasons, 
inherent in the social organization, which make this type of jail system 
adequate, and even desirable. The criminal, after he has served his 
term in jail, returns not to the anonymity of a big city but to his ow 
extended family and small community where he is well known and his past 
deeds are taken into account in any interaction with him.+ There is no 


place else to go and he is faced with conformance or the breaking of all 





1. Suggested by John L. Fischer. 
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personal connections. From earliest youth, as previously shown, lone- 











Rather than face it, almost any 








liness is a greatly feared state. 






Trukese would submit to social conformance. The criminal is almost as 









greatly confined at home with his criminal record as he is in the local 






jail where there are no bars, locks or guns, and he gets Sunday off to 






visit his family or to play on the baseball team. In the matter of 





offenses we would consider more private than public, the extended family 






system may be held responsible. A marriage, or relations between 








spouses, intimately affects all the members of the extended family with 






which they work. If spouses are quarrelsome, they disturb not only 





themselves, and their children, but mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, 






nieces and nephews. 






The laws are made by the chief. If a new chief is elected, new 









This is aside from the laws which the chief 





laws may also be enforced. 





Thus, the laws are 






is required to enforce by the American authorities. 





not uniform, and vary from one district to another. The non-codification 





of the law leads to some difficulties. Land tenure is a good example of 





this. The memory of the people for their ow property system is rather 






dim after years of foreign rule, and there is considerable difference 






of opinion as to just what the custom is in the inheritance of property. 






A piece of land may be owned by one man if judged by one chief, and by 






another if judged by another chief. It is possible to appeal such deci- 


sions to the American justice, but there is no basis on which an American 






can decide just what is the common law, except by asking the Trukese, 





who do not know themselves. The purchase of property from the Trukese 






by the Japanese, and sale from one Trukese to another has led to 







white 





innumerable confusions of title.? The trouble is emphasized because 






of the confusion between matrilineal and patrilineal inheritance. For 


lack of codification, therefore, the word of one man, the chief, is 





substituted. Today, if the word of the chief is repeatedly wrong or 





bad in the eyes of the people, they can force him to resign and elect 





anew chief. Before the electoral system, when chiefs had power over 






smaller groups of people, the people covld depose him, and put in his 


place a brother, or a member of the chief's maternal sib. 







The laws of the chief, today, are frequently identical with the 






laws of the church, which the people are also pressed to follow. The 


lews of the church, of course, extend fartter, and cover matters which 







For example, Eniina, an old 





would not be punishable by the chief. 





woman, seid that it was bad to tell the children that the soope would 









She said that she knew 





eat then as this was a lie and lies were bad. 





that this kind of li» was bad from the Patere.~ According to infor- 





nants, there is only one old woman on Romonuin who does not follow the 






teachings of the church, or at least make an attempt to follow then. 









Other people think she 






She, alone, says 'the church is of no use'. 


is 'just crazy' in this respect. 












1. Information on land tenure supplied by John L. Fischer. 





2. Trukese pronunciation of the Spanish term Padre, Catholic priest. 
The Spanish wore the chief source of the Catholic missionization of 
these islands. In the old days such behavior would not have been con- 
sidered to be telling a lie, as no one, or few people denied the ex- 
istence of the soope. No, though they are denied by many to disbe- 
lieving foreigners, most people behave as though there were actually 
soope, though they fear ridicule if they pay lip service to then. 
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FPom the foregoing we see that there is a whole battery of people 
whose 'word' an individual Trukese must obey and subscribe to, the 


chief's, the representative of the church's end various members of a 





person's family, depending upon his position in the system. Failure to 
follow the word of any of these people brings social sanctions to bear 


on the individual, and in many cases these sanctions are severe cnough 






to mean jail. It is also trve that the sanctions will be applied with 





varying severity since they are frequently a family matter and a matter 
of common law, just as in ovr own society where there are severe and 


lenient parents or a favorite child may receive special favors and less 






Finally, there is the ever-present 





punishment than a non-favorite. 
economic pressure forcing performance of certain duties or hunger for 


oneself as well as for the members of one's family. There are, without 





doubt, advantages in freedom from hard work for the man who is clever 


at winning loyalty and gifts from admiring friends and relatives. Among 





those Trukese who worked for the rulers, Japanese and American, it is 










and was something of a recognized game to get cs much as possible from 


their employers in the way of the things the Trukese value, food and 






pisck. There sre recognized ways of dealing with this situation among 





Trukese, but the unknoving foreigner is freauently extremely shocked by 


this behavior. 
With the lenient jail system, there has to be additionel punishment 


or the individual would have little reason to conform. While in jail 





his family will bring him the choicest of food. Part of the work of the 


The offerings of 





inhabitants of the jail is to obtain their own food. 


the various families, together with what they can get personally, make 


a 









































the criminals emong the best fed people in the community. If it were 
not for the shame attached to being in jail, it could be viewed as more 
or less of a lark, providing no punishment at all. But, people who go 
to jail are publicly acknowledged to be 'bad people' and one shames not 
only oneself, but also one's family. The shame pressure extends to 
most areas of behavior. It is shameful to have other people look upon 
your work and see that it is bad. A daughter rho begins to menstruate 
before she is married shames and embarrasses her family as menstruation 


in the Trukese comnunity, without devices for concealing it, is in- 


mediately apparent to all. A person, who is hungry, is ashamed to tell 


certain people, who have food, about his hunger. Lack of generosity 
with food is also shaneful. 

It is to be doubted that guilt pressures have played a great 
part in Trukese social sanctions in the past. The chief appeal to the 
child is always "Don't do that because I will be ashamed of you or 
laugh at you if you do it! and not 'Don't do that because it is a ticked 
thing to do.' The church, however, has created some outward evidence 
of guilt feelings among these people. The Catholic confessional is a 
relief to the person burdened with guilt feelings. He confesses his 
sin and his desire for forgiveness. The person who is ashamed finds no 
comfort in this act. His effort is always to conceal his sin. The 
Trukese family is set up for concealing the sins of its members from 
outsiders. While the old custom-prescribed hehavior, which suspected 
strangers and non-family members, the church has created a sense of 
guilt for these suspicions, and its doctrine of ‘love to all men' is 


responsible for a large measure of what might be called guilt feelings 
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among the Trukese. The following drecm of Aryko's and its discussion 


illustretes this point well. 


"I dreant that I went into the church. I carried a book of prayers. 


I walked up in the church. I knelt and prayed. Afterwards the Patere 


gove communion to a lot of people in the church. Afterwards the church 
changed into a Protestant church (she used to be a Protestant) and they 
told me to get out because the Patere had heard my confession. I had 
on my red and blue dress. I went out. I don't remember the rest." 
Anthropologist: Vhat do you think the dream means? Aryko: I 
don't very nuch see the meaning. Anthropologist: What about the church? 
Aryko: I think I just prayed. Anthropologist: ‘Why did you pray? 
hryko: So I would not be afraid of a soope at night. Because if I do 
not pray every night then I will just be very frightened everytime I 
sleep, or if I walk et night. Anthropologist: What sbout the Patere? 
Aryko: I went to tell the Patere about my sins. Anthropologist: What 
are you frightened about? Aryko: When I talk bad I like bad talk, I 
think bad, I am angry, it is bad, I an not generous to people with goods 
and money, when I dislike people, when I disobey my mother and father, 
when I don't listen to the laws of the chief. Anthropologist: How 
about the Communion? Aryko: If I eat it I think I love all people, I 
will be generous with ell, to father end mother, between Amywo and me, 
I will not disobey people, I will not disobey Amyvo. I will listen to 
what people say, also to the chief. I will follow the teachings of the 
church; I will not hate people. Anthropologist: You will love every- 
body? Aryko: Yes, I think I should love everybody, peovle of Ton, 


people of Fenapengas, Americans, people of all lands. Anthropologist: 




































hy? Aryko: Because I understand from the Patere. Anthropologist: Why 
does the Patere say you should love all? Aryko: Because I understand 
when I give my confessions. When I finish and get communion then I think 
when I get communion in my stomach, I just think I will very much love 
everybody in the world because that is the way of the religion of God. 
When I think about that I think I should do this. 

We see in the guilt feeling expressed by Aryko more of a fear 
of punishment than a desire for it. She has heard that she will be 
punished in some future world for her misdeeds, and is trying to escape 
the punishment by her religious activity. She knows that things are bad, 
not by some inner conviction, but because she has been told that they 
are bad by the Patere, a person of authority. This girl is actwally a 
person of little conscience and many sins. She repeatedly lied to the 
anthropologist, stole from other Americans, disobeyed and lied to her 
husband, and committed many other misdeeds, but at the same time she was 
one of the most fervent followers of the Catholic religion on Romonun. 
There was no doubt some guilt involved in this as she thought of herself 
as purified after the confessional and the communion, but it is also 
very likely that her fervent nature was an attempt to avoid punishment 
rather than suffer it as is the desire in those who feel guilty. In 
addition, her religious fervency brings her considerable status in her 
husband's family as her father-in-law, Peta, is the catechist. 

It is as though the Trukese social system had been set up to 
guard against the weakness of the Trukese conscience. If people know 
about your deeds then you are ashamed; if they do not know, you are 


safe in committing folly. Only one force prevents this folly in 
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particular areas, the spirit world. Fyciko was forced to give food 

to her father-in-law because his dead wife, now a soope, knew about 

her neglect and warned her in a dream that she would be eaten if she 
did not conform. Fyciko believed absolutely that the dream must be 
heeded or she would suffer. A man from Fefen inguired as to whether or 
not he vas guilty of breaking the law against drinking alcohol if no 
one hed seen him drink it. The thing which comes nearest to conscience 
is the strong feeling of a duty to remain with a person to avoid leaving 
him alone and thus subject to supernatural forces. Guilt also may come 
in if nature takes a hand and someone dies or becomes ill at a time 

when someone has broken a taboo. If a father has an affair with a woman 
other than his wife and his baby becomes ill, he will consider the 
illness to be the result of his misconduct. 

The fear of the supernatural, as we have seen, is instilled 
in the child from his earliest days. It is not a wicked sin to go or 
be along, it is simply stupid, and leaves oneself open to harm from the 
supernaturals. There are all sorts of ways of controlling these super- 
natural forces which have nothing to do with the punishment of the 
individual responsible for overstepping the bounds of the culture. 
Medicines are knowm for the verious illnesses caused by the breaking 
of the taboos. The supernaturals can be called in to aid one by making 
love medicine to induce feelings of love in the beloved, or in bad 


medicine to harm one's enemies. The church fits into this scheme very 


nicely as a sort of medicine to avoid in the believed-in future life 


the effects of misconduct in the present and also in the case of prayer 


or verious performances in the Catholic church, such as saying a given 








number of rosaries, a positive means of controlling supernatural forces 







People are well aware that Trukese medicine 





and gaining one's desires. 





does not always vork, and that one cannot rely on it too far, so it is 










not seen as a safeguard for unlimited misconduct. One case in which it 





is a well-knorn fact that it does not work is the case of venereal 





disease, This disease is attributed not to one source, but to the 









women's sleeping with a large number of men. If she does this it is 






thought thet she will not have children, she will not be able to con- 


trol her eliminatory processes, and her stomach and back will hurt her 







In this case, there is some feeling that if she simply de- 





very much. 





sists from her loose living she will improve, if not get well, but the 






simple use of Trukese medicine will avail her nothing. Death or illness 






are rarely attributed to natural causes. Trve, the bite of a fish may 









be the actual cause of your death, as in the case of Tosiso, but then 


he would not have been bitten, says the native, if women had not been 






along on the fishing trip. 






Summarizing, Trukese avoid the use of physical violence in 







enforcing social conformance by replacing it with a small amount of 


guilt pressure, a larger amount cf shame pressure, inculcating in the 







child a sense of value in obeying the word of certain neople, fear of 


supernatural reprisal for non-conformance, and the use of supernatural 







assistance to aid one against one's enemies and in obtaining personal 


goals. 








Communication 





In discussing communication, the writer has no intention of 






going into a detailed account of the linguistics of the Truk Lagoon. 


This writer is not a linguist and the linguistics of this area have been 







dealt with admirably by Isidore Dyen’ and S. H. Elbert.* Instead, this 


section of the report will confine itself to factors in the communication 







system which relate to the social organization, Trukese methods of think- 


ing, and to the mother and child relationships. 







One of the most noticeable things about communication in Truk 





is that it begins very early in the morning. There is no morning 







grouchiness such as one finds in America before the first cup of coffee. 





Chattering begins about the house generally at the first sign of light 





in the east and sometimes even before. Only a Trukese, in fact, only a 







young Trukese, covld sleep through the general clamor. It seems to make 


relatively little difference when the people go to bed, it is almost al- 







The adult is up and about because he 





ways the same early rising hour. 





fears sorcery, as these early morning hours are supposed to be especially 







propitious for evil doings.3 Missed sleep will more frequently be made 


up in the middle of the day or in the afternoon if it is made up at all. 










When a Trukese awakens, he wants to talk to someone. Early morning is 


as bad as any time to be alone, and he feels alone if he is the only 






person awake. Amywo had noted that Americans seemed a little grouchy if 












1. Dyen, Isidore, A Sketch of Trukese Grammar, submitted as a final re- 
port to the Pacific Science Board National Research Council, typewritten, 
December, 1948. . 

2. Elbert, Lt. Cdr. S. H., USNR, Trukese-Inglish and Imnglish-Trukese 
Dictionary, Pearl Harbor, February, 1947. 

3. Information from John L. Fischer. The informant in this case was 
explaining his orm behavior. He may be unusually sensitive since his 
father is believed to have died from sorcery. 
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awakened early in the morning. He remembers feeling a passing slight 


anger if his wife awakened at odd hours and punched him to keep her 







company, but where he is concerned, if he wakes up he feels good and 





wents everyone to wake up and play with him. Sleeping people in a house 







are no reason for subdued voices, though the presence of a respected 


person, such as the Patere, who is sleeping nearby, leads to loud at- 







These are, in general, unsuccessful. 





tempts to keep everybody cuiet. 









A great deal of talk goes on in a Trukese household. This 





leads Ejiwe to say 'They don't want to be alone ... they just want to 





visit all the time.' Much of the talk is the relating of incidents 






at which the person spoken to was not present. Before one knows the 


language well, the change of tone used and the attempt to imitate the 







voices of other people who participated in the incident are discerned. 


This same incident may be related in turn by the hearer to someone 






else. In this way, news of some of the most minute details of the be- 






havior of a person miles away may be carried from mouth to mouth. Inci- 






dents are not related to people outside the family, if the knowledge of 


the incident would embarrass some member of one's own family, but, other- 







There is, however, a fear of relating some- 





wise, no hoids are barred. 





thing which might be untrue and many people will keep silent on subjects 









There is a great 






about which they do not absolutely know the facts. 






hesitancy, for instance, to guess someone's age. One's ovn age, however, 






may be spoken of as though it were a known fact, when frecuently this is 






not the case, and if someone else argues that the person must be older or 






younger, he will frequently accept his ow statement as possibly false. 


It is all right to telk about the most intimate details of the life of 











another in some cases. When the anthropologist questioned Ejiwe about 





what had happened between Siro and Fyciko in a family cuarrel, Ejiwe, 







who was not sure of all the facts, called Siro, himself, into the dis- 


cussion to verify his story. The people are aware of the effects of in- 













terference in marital difficulties through gossip, and the Chief put 


forth a law at the time of the cuarrel between Siro and Fyciko, thet no 







one should discuss the matter for the week between court proceedings, 


and that people would be free to talk only after Siro and Fyciko had 






Ejiwe told the story just after 





discussed their separation in court. 











the proceedings, when Siro and Fyciko had decided to reunite. Gossip 







of all kinds spreads like wildfire, and it is the chief concern of 


lovers to prevent its beginning. 







In the small Romonum community, if a child cries, if a mother 


beats it, if Esefar walks from one end of Winisi to the other, everybody 






knows about it. In addition, although it is considered slightly vulgar, 





greetings, commands and questions are shouted at distant persons for 






everyone to hear. In spite of the limited possibilities, someone is 





sure to call out to a vasserby, 'Vhere are you going.' Aryko was seated 







at the table of the anthropologist, talking, when she suddenly paused, 


listened, and informed the anthropologist that Istaro, who lived a good 







distance away, had just beaten his wife, Asinoki, and that Asinoki had 


run away. 








There are polite forms of command, but these are used to a 


limited number of people. One informant said that you would say 'Please 





bring it' rather than ‘Bring it', if you were speaking to a Mortlockese 














or to a very high person. Whereas please is not used in commands ordering 









people to perform certain acts, it is always used in requests for gifts. 


Things are requested which would be taken for granted by an American un- 






der the same circumstances. For example, the anthropologist was fre- 





quently required to grant a request such as 'Do you not want me to 





drink a little water?' From members of the family in whose house she 





was living. The brusque form of command used, in practice is an ef- 










ficiency measure which is quite effective. If it is inconvenient for a 


person to do something which must be done in a hurry, he shouts a command 







at someone who is in the most convenient position to perform the act. No 


one seems surprised at being commanded to do some such thing, even by a 







However, ig- 





child, and the person commanded rerely ignores the call. 





noring such commands is a way of showing aggression which may be done 







by a child to its parents or by a wife or husband to a mate they either do 


not like or are currently angry with. 







Other forms of Trukese speech are also somewhat brusque and 





softening expressions are used if one is being polite. The words for 





Literally translated, the Trukese 





'goodbye' are an example of this. 








means 'You be going' which, without the softening expression is a rather 






abrunt thing to say to a visitor. Just as in Inglish, there are all sorts 









of stock ways of being obscure about your doings or purposes, if it is 






convenient to do so. If someone asks you where you are going, and you 





do not want to tell him, or the explanation would be too long and in- 










Or, if you are a 





volved for the occasion, you reply, 'just visiting.' 





boy, and you want to have sexual relations with a girl and you are both 







in a crowd, you begin your approach by saying, 'Come, I will talk to you.' 


The girl knows what you mean, and can stop you at this point if she wishes, 







but you have as yet said nothing incriminating. Or, if you wish to dodge 





a guestion, you may reply with a word meaning ‘who knows'. 
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In addition to polite forms of speech, the Trukese have that 


they call fast and slow speech. To foreigners, who do not know Trukese 


weli, or when groping for a word or reading with difficulty, the slow 
form is used. In ordinary conversation, when people are in somewhat 

of a hurry to impart information, the fast form of speech, in which there 
is considerable elision and changing of vowel and consonant sounds, is 
used. 

There are some blocks to free communication in the Trukese 
community. Children are urged to play with members of their own sex. 
L@ults have relative freedom of speech with members of the opposite sex 
only in the cases of persons whom their spouses call pwipwi, or with 
spouses of persons they call pwipwi. 

Goodenought gives the following information: 

"There are certain relatives of which a person 
Says: . .. It is taboo for me... to act toward 
him as if I were superior"2 

"Behaviorally speaking, one does not speak harshly 
or demandingly to these relatives, if one fights 
with them it is ... (... behavior above one's 


status). This does not mean that one speaks only 
in the politest of forms to them, but if they tell 








1. Goodenough, J!. H., Field notes, 8 December, 1947, Informant Ejiwe. 

2. Ibid. For a man these relatives are "all persons he calls child (So, 
De, Br So, BrDa, SiSo, SiDa, MoBrSo, MoBrDa, Spouses of the foregoing, 
Spouses's children in spouse's lineage; oider siblings of same sex or all 
older pwii (Older Br, Older MoSiSo, Older FaBrSo, spouse of Vife's older 
sister); his wife's "brother's" (within wife's lineage only) and his wife's 
brother's wife and children; his older brother's wife." For a woman these 
relatives are: her "Older Si, Older MoSiDa, Older FaBrDa); spouses of same; 
her brothers either older or younger (Br, MoSiSo, FaBrSo); her children's 
spouses (but not her children); her brother's spouses, her husband's 
brother's chiidren, husband's sister's children. 








us to do something, we cannot persist in a re- 
fusal, . . . Those relatives most heavily taboo 

are those to whom one crouches or crawls... 1 
With a number of (these) . . . there is an ac- 
companying avoidance relationship .... 

Avoidance consists of not being in the same house 
with the person avoided, other than the house of one's 
own parents or lineage .... /this/ behavior has gone 
out as has to a large degree the avoidance behavior. 
However, the difference in weight of taboo remains 
today, brothers and sisters still avoiding any close 
contact with each other, the relations between older 
and younger pwii still being fairly formal." 


There are also some areas of observation by means of which information is 
communicated which are unavailable under American privacy patterns. Such 
is the sexual area, as mother, father, children, and frequently other 
people vill all sleep together under one mosquito net. 

Special signs of respect were shomm the chief and other people 
in certain kinship positions. Most young perople say that they do not know 


how to speak to a chief; only the old people remember how this was done. 


Both Gladwin and Goodenough report from informants that there was crawling 


behavior in the presence of a chief and the iteng” and also a sister in the 


presence of a brother past the age of puberty. Boys past puberty were re- 


quired not to stand in the presence of daughters real or classificatory. 


None of this is practiced today. 





1. Ibid. Men are in this relation to: (Da, Solii, BrDa, SiDa, MoBrDa, 
WiSiDa, WiBrDa); spouses brothers; spouses brother's wives. Women are in 
this relntion to ‘brothers (Br, MoSiSo, FaBrSo); brother's wives; brother's 
son; spouses brother's son.') 

2. The itang was a recognized learned leader. 
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Shared Cognitive Orientations 










The greatest 





In the olden days the Trukese had their own Gods. 


of these wes more or less equated with the Christian God at the time of 







the introduction of Christianity. Now, only the old people are aware of 






the names and functions of these old Gods, and no one worships them. Al- 


most without exception the people are members of the Christian church, 









Protestant or Catholic. 






Murdock found a fev more non-Christians when he 
























stayed on Romonum than the one old woman Nechepw named. The population 
of the island is about two-thirds Catholic to one-third Protestant. These 
memberships are somewhat shifting. Catholics who are no longer in good 
standing may, in some instances, go into the Protestant Church vith few 
qualms, and Protestants easily become Catholics through marriage. There 
is not much strong feeling either way on Romonum as there is in the United 
States, and alsc on some of the other islands. Membership may be decided 
on such 4 basis as which church is nearest one's house. Church attendance 
seems to be more important than which church is attended. The Japanese 
are frequently referred to as 'crazy' because they were not Christians. 
Some idea of the beliefs of the Trukese about the church may be obtained 
from the following account of Fyciko, of her own belief. fFyciko is now 

a member of the Protestant Church, although she was at one time a Catholic 
during a period in which she was married to a Catholic boy and held an 
official church wedding. 

I did not yet know about religion until I was ten, 

then I knew. They told me that I would work hard 

with the vork of the church because they said if I 

didn't work hard, cidn't steal, have affairs, if I 


wanted someone's goods or if I wanted the husband 
of someone, or were mad at someone, or hated someone, 
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if I didn't hate, God wovld love me. I 

would just live until I was dead and I would 

not be unhappy, but if I did that kind of bad 

thing then I would be unhappy. They said if I 

worked very hard I would live in a clean, good house. 
If I did the bad things I would be very unhappy 

and frightened of that kind of animal that eats 
people. I would also live in ea great big fire which 
was very hot. . . Therefore when a Trukese has big 
sins he is very sick because God is unhappy with 
those sins. Therefore we hurt a lot when we are 

sick. When he is dead, that kind of animal will eat 
the meat from him when he is dead. The soul does 

not go to God if it is bad because there is a place 
of two roads. One is the road of life; one is the 
roed of unhappiness. Then there are people watching 
on these roads. If you or me, if we are dead then 
the peopie - if you are without sin then the people 
who watch will say to you, ‘You will walk on the 

road of life, but Fyciko will go on the road of un- 
happiness.'! Later if you go and see a iion, that 
kind of animal that eats people, he is on the road 
and he thinks he will eat you; if you are afraid 

of that kind of bad animal then they will think you 
are just a little religious. But when you walk on 
the road then the people of the sky without sin are 
very happy, if you get to the good house where there 
are good kinds of gear. But I, while I walk on the 
road of unhappiness then I walk and walk until I am 
near the fire. I scream a lot and cry and bite my 
hands. Then if I stay very much on the fire, am hot 
and cry, I will look at you and say 'Please pour down 
some water and get a little on my mouth or eyes, it 
isn't fussy, so it will a little excuse my sins. It 
will be cool the water. Then you will say to me, 'Oh, 
it isn't possible because if you worked hard at praying 
and the work of the earth in your stay then you would 
not now be on the fire. Afterwards I want it to rain 
a lot on the fire - if my sins are almost excused by 
God then I will get into the house you live in. If my 
sins are almost gone, if there are no more of our sins 
the peopie of the earth, then Jesus is not unhappy, but 
there are just a lot of our sins becausee of our be- 


havior." 


We see in this account of Fyciko, a Protestent, some mixture of 
Catholic belief in the idea of the possibility of climbing from one level 


of heaven to another. 





Aside from the story of Adam and Eve, the general belief is 
that life comes from the father of the child. The 'water of the man’ goes 
into the woman and grows big, making the child. A few people will con- 
cede that the blood of the woman also goes to make the child, but on the 
whole they believe, as does Ejiwe, that proof of the father's authorship 
of the child lies in the fact that women who do not have intercourse do 
not have children. 

Food is considered necessary for life anc growth. 

Death is feared by all, but dwells most in the minds of the old 


people. Death cannot be controlled by human means though nowadays prayers 


are sometimes said with the hope of prolonging someone's 1ife.+ The atti- 


tude expressed by Sdén is usual 'Nobody wants to die, but none of vs know 
when it will come.' However, when death does come, especially untimely 
death, violation of taboos or other supernatural causes are frequently 
called in to explain it. Fyciko's account of her religious beliefs show 
much evidence of older beliefs surviving today. The wicked will be eaten 
by that animal who eats people. Fyciko was referring to a lion, an 
animal quite unknowm to the Trukese except through stories brought in by 
the missionaries, but the fear of being eaten is almost es strong as it 
ever was in the old days. Soope, the Japanese, or strange animals will 
be the devourers. Soopne who eat people are most frequently the ghosts of 
women, especially the mothers of the person eaten. Heaven is seen as the 
place where there is lots of good pisek, the ideal in life. Sickness is a 


result of the breaking of taboos, the taboos of Jesus as well as the taboos 





1. Gladwin, T. H., Field Notes. 








of old. Goodenovgh's field notes describe the old beliefs regarding 
death which are more or less held today. His informant, Simiron, gave 
him the folloving information. 


Each person has both a good soul, ngynydbc, 

and a bad soul, ngynyngyngaw. After the good 

soul. and bad stay around the grave until the 

fourth day or so when the clothes in which the 
deceased died are burned. The good soul ascends 

to the sky in the smoke of this fire, but the 

bed soul hengs around indefinitely and may cause 
troutie. During the watching of the grave the 

first few nights after the burial, if the watchers 

see tne bed soul they throw stones and fire-brands at 
it and run to the house, if it is not too distant, 
where they knock on wood. The good soul may manifest 
itself by possessing someone. The person possessed 
demonstrates the fact by trembling violently. He then 
speaks with the voice of the good soul demanding food, 
which he must subsequently get and eat. Since the bad 
soul can cause sickness, at the time of burial offer- 
ings of coconuts, breadfruit, and bananas are hung over 
the grave with the prayer that the bad soul will not 
bring sickness to any member of the lineage. Should a 
subsequent illness be diagnosed as due to the bad soul, 
then the offerings and prayer are repeeted; but other- 
wise not. 


There are many commonly held beliefs regarding women, childbirth 
and the care of children which are important in the problem of the role of 
the mother. There is a general belief that women are lower creatures than 
men. The treatment of American wives et the Naval Base is somewhat 


astonishing to many Trukese women. This belief and the feeling of the 


importance of skin coloring are seen in the foliowing reply made by Siro 


to his wife when she asked '\ihy do Trukese men not treat their wives as 


American men do? Siro said, 'It is different. Our skin is black. Here 


men are higher than women.' 





1. Goodenough, WW. H., Field Notes, 21 Aug. 1947. 
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One missionary reported that a Trukese man had given as the 






reason for many wife beatings ‘Our women do not take care of us as you 










take care of your husbands.' It may be true that the Trukese man demands 






























more and gets less care than an American man. 

The belief in the lower status of women leads to a number of 
behavior rules. If a ioad is not too heavy, it is carried by the woman. 
Amywo, when spencing the night in the vut (men's house) or jail, would 
come and tell Aryko to carry his bedding to the appropriate place for hin. 
If there is one chair and there is a man about, no woman would dare to 
occupy the chair. 

There is some contradictory evidence regarding beliefs about 
mentruation. For most, it is thought thet this occurs at about 16 years 
of age, although some said it could happen as early as 14. Fyciko ex- 
perienced the onset of menstruation the morning after a man had come to 
her, but as a child she had had intercourse with a little boy without the 
same result. Nechepw pointed out Taryko as a child one knew was having an 
affair as one could see the menstrual blood on the back of her dress, but 
Taryko said that she was too young to have affairs. Aryko reports a taboo 
on approaching men if one is menstruating, but this is contradicted by 
the fact that many Trukese women report having intercourse during men- 
struation, Aryko says that one should sleep far away from one's husband 
at this time and that men will stay away from you in accordance with the 
taboo if they see the menstrual blood on your dress. At other times there 
are more definite taboos against women being seen by men, such &@s when 
bathing (this does not extend to the husband) and when urinating. 

Bad talk of women is strongly censured. Such talk is 


especially remiss if it is done in front of a man. 
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Humans are capable of giving birth to soope. Deformed chil- 
dren are always classified as sogpe and in the old days were thrown into 
the sea, burned, or buried. Normal children, who exhibit peculiarities 
of behavior such as lack of desire to eat, might also be classed as 
supernaturals anc put to death. Although no cases were cited by infor- 
mants, this mey still be done occasionally. Cases of mother's inter- 
ference having saved the child are also known. Certain medicines or 
treatment is taken periodically during pregnancy to prevent the occurence 
of a soope. Only the staunchest of Christians is able to withstand the 
pressure to conform in this matter. The cause of the production of the 
child soove is not clear in the minds of most of the people. One girl 
on Romonum claimed to be the person to whom such children were brought 
for destruction. 

Many people hold that the next birth will be easy if the after- 
birth is cared for and buried near the house. If it is otherwise disposed 
of, the woman vill have a hard time bearing another child. After the 
birth of the child, for varying lengths of time, the husband cannot have 
intercourse with his wife or the baby will be sick. These peiods tend 
to be considerably shortened nowadays and extend only until the baby is 
able to turn over, but the more superstitious and the older members of the 
community may observe this taboo up until the time the baby is able to 
crawl or even for as long as the first year of the child's iife. If the 


mother has intercourse with any other man after the birth of the child, 


the child will be very sick.+ My informants also extended this taboo to 





1. A Spanish missionary has also been said to use this threat to prevent 
extramarital affairs. 





the father, but other anthropologists report that male informants say 
that laxity on the part of the father is not important. Amywo says that 
if a father sleeps with another woman, during the pregnancy of his wife, 
his wife will miscarry. That this taboo is not taken too seriously is 
shown in the cese of Annanav, who, having adopted Petero, and feeling 
that the taboo against extramarital affairs extended to her, began having 
conversations vith a man she liked about a possible rcmance. The man was 
a father. The tro of them bemoaned the fact that their children prevented 
their having an affair, but decided to have the affair anyway. 

Pregnant women and young babies should not be out in the rain 
or Trukese believe they will be sick. If rain fells on the stomach of a 
pregnant woman she will be sick with the sickness which comes after preg- 
nancy. During the birth process the woman should not drink water, nor 
should she carry heavy loads for a while after parturition. If she does 
either of these things, it is believed she will be sick. Im the old days 
it was felt that there was a soope in the breast, and if the baby were 
little he should not nurse while outside or he would be sick. 

The food eaten by the mother is felt to be important in the 
amount of milk she can produce for the baby. There are many social 
sanctions surrounding the obtaining of adequate food for her. However, 
if the baby drinks only from the breast of the mother and does not 


supplement his diet with coconut milk, it is feit that the Mother's breasts 


will dry up. If a pregnant woman wants a special kind of food people should 


try to get it for her even though it is hard to obtain. If the husband 


does not take good care of his pregnant wife, the belief is that she will 


be sick. 









There are a large number of taboos on the obtaining of food and 






on the conditions under which it may be consumed. Turtles cannot be 






caught if the fisherman tells that he is going to fish for turtles. If 






a fish spear hits a shark the attacker will die. A fishermen must not 







strike et a shark, but must wait until a person who knows the shark 


If a whole fish is 





medicine sings 2 song, inducing the shark to go away. 









used for bait, and half of it is eaten awey, the remainder must be throm 






away, otherwise the biting fish will bite the fisherman. People should 









not eat just before going on a boat trip or just before swimming. In the 






latter case the soope who lives in the sea will harm the offender. If 








people go together to fish on a nesrby reef and one person eats, everyone 


will die or the person who ate will be sick from a soope. If one eats, all 





These, and 





will eat or the sea soope will attack those who ate alone, 





many other taboos surround the eating of food, which is highly institu- 







tionalized in Trukese cultvre. 


There are tabooed spots of land where soope are reputed to live. 







It is believed that approaching the house of a soope will cause sickness. 


Today, informants say they no longer know if this is true or not, but the 







If a person from Romonum visits 





young people are aware of the taboo. 





another island and goes close to a soope's house, he will not talk, be- 







cause the soope sould then herr the pronunciation of the Romonum person 







and would want to eat him. 










There are a number of commonly held ideas regarding the body.1 


Blood is the source of strength. It is good if thick, bad if thin. Bones 














1. Most of the informetion on ideas about the body is taken from the field 
notes of Thomas F. Gladwin. 








are soft while they are still growing, later they become hardened. (This 
fits in with the belief that a young person is able to learn because his 


head is not yet hard.) 


The blood flows from the head in the arteries and 

veins . .. to the rest of the body, where it spreads 
out; but it does not return. The heart... makes 

the pulse . .. in the process of manufacturing blood 
from food being digested . .. . Circulation, pulse, 
breath, etc., are obviously ali linked into one vital 
concept, as the word for breath is ngasangas, the same 
word which appeers in the word for heart. The breath 
does not enter the lungs . . . but the heart. Suuta 

does not know what the lungs are for, but thinks they 
help the heart. Food enters the mouth, then the throat, 
then the stomach . . ., then the intestines . .. whence 
it emerges as feces. As it goes through the body, the 
food of itself gives off the fluid which enriches the 
blood. All bodily sensations are perceived in the brain . 
- « but there is no theory to account for their travel. 
The liver . . . if it moves around can kill one - it 
hurts - but it serves no purpose. The kidneys . .. lie 
near the lungs and liver and help with the life principle.+ 


Although Gladwin states thet sensations are thought to be perceived in the 
brain, the Trukese frequently express the center of feeling as being in 

the stomach. If a Trukese wants something badly, he wants it 'from the 
stomach', Gladwin also describes various kinds of love magic which are 
intended to induce thoughts to rise up in the body to the brain, and not 

to drop dovn into the earth. Therefore, there is some evidence that thought 
is conceived of as travelling up from the ground through the body to the 
brain, where it presumably becomes conscious. Purely speculatively, the 
Trukese may see the stomach as the seat of the unconscious wish. This 

would account for Amywo's saying that he did not believe his wife Aryko 


wanted from her stomach to have a baby, although she was constantly stating 





1. Ibid. January 26, 1948, informant Suuta. 








that such Was her Wish. The idea of the stomach as the seat of the uncon- 

scious would also be an interesting consideration in that oral desires 

are strongly held in check by culture patterns, and many individual re- 

pressions are perhaps therefore concerned with the eating process. 
Standards of physical beauty among the Trukese are not numerous, 

There is no woman on Romonum who is famed for her beauty, although Ejiwe 

states thet Cini, sister of Séén is the most beautiful woman. Cini is now 


about 45 years of age and unmarried, although she was once married. Ejiwe 


says that her single status is due to the fact that there has not been a 


man available who was good enough for her, i.e. could match her looks and 
wealth. Cini is a homely woman by American standards, and her appeal to 
Trukese could only be a result of her light-colored skin, as she is a half- 
breed. There are a few women living in the lagoon area who are famed for 
their beauty. One of these is Kanako, who is half Japanese. Her skin is 
almost white. She would also be considered beautiful by American stan- 
dards. Another half~breed, who is considered beautiful by the Trukese, is 
much too fat for American tastes. Some men are reported not to like women 
who have had children, as their breasts tend to droop. Ejiwe says that 
some women are so ugly that only a few men want to have relations with 
them. He gives Annanau as an example of an ugly woman (she has one closed 
eye, bad skin, is too thin, etc.), and says that practically the only man 
who wants her is her husband, Koopait. He also states that Koopait loves 
her very much and would be very angry if she had an affair with another 
man. Ugliness is generally no bar to marriage, perhaps due to the fact 
that the sex ratior on Romonum favors the female in obtaining a husband, 


but ugly women, observed throughout the area, seem to have found mates, 








Whereas looks do not appear to be very important, smells are, 
and male and female alike take every precaution to have a pleasant odor 
about their bodies. Perfumes and sweet-smelling flowers are in great de- 
mand. Both males and females weer flower rings on the hair, but this is 
more particularly a male indulgence. American hair oils are very popular 
both for greasing the hair and as perfume. 


Although disfigurement which does not interfere with work is 


relatively unimportant in personal adjustment, a real handicap prevents 


one from filling one's place in the society, and therefore in participating 
in its benefits. A person who cannot perform his share of work is dependent 
for life on his relatives. He cannot marry and bring to them the ad- 
ditional burdens of a wife and children. This feeling is not expressed in 
just this wey, but rather that he cannot marry es he cannot take care of his 
dependents. A person who has shown his ability and willingness to perform 
all kinds of work is felt to be the most desirable mate. Gladwin found a 
belief that deformed people would die young and would therefore not remain 

a burden on their families for too long. 

Certain activities or failure to perform certain acts lead to 
bodily weakness. Too much intercourse is still felt to be weakening and 
when particularly difficult or delicate tasks are to be undertaken absten- 
tion from sexual relations is still practiced, although the taboo is not as 
great as it was in the old days. The baseball teams will sleep in the men's 
house on the night before a big game is to be held. Food and bodily 
cleanliness are felt to be important for a strong body. 

Passionate love is thought to be felt only for the sweetheart and 
not for the wife. American ideas of romantic love which extends to one's 
wife are known by the Trukese, and the church, of course, promotes this 


idea, b ut it has not taken firm root. Ejiwe, who has had many sweethearts 
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since his marriage, reported that his wife currently loved him very much 
as he wes refusing to find himself another sex partner, although his 
wife was il] and had been unable to have intercourse vith him for about 
four months. 

A Common Articulated Set of Goals, 

and Normative Regulation of Means 

Goals as well as roles are somewhat age-graded in Trukese 
society. The learned goals and the learned means for achieving them are, 
of course, carried over from one age grade to another, but they will be dis- 
cussed in the order in which they become important in ea person's life. 
Also future goals are foreseen and means taken to achieve them before they 
become imperative. 

The goal of the Trukese for children is that they will be well 
trained. To achieve this goal the child must learn to obey its parents, 
be generous, especially with food, and not to play with inappropriate 
people or at inappropriate times. The child who responds instantly to the 
word of its parents, who does not complain when its food is given to visi- 
tors, who does not play in front of high people or with people outside its 
orm family, hes achieved this goal. These things are learned by means of 
the socialization process which will be discussed belov-.. 

The goals of the Trukese child for himself appear to be, more or 


less as children the world over, concerned with eliminating frustrations, 


i.e., restraints of adults, hunger, etc. Escape is used as the means of 


avoiding punishment. Eating of large quantities of food and any food in 
Sight seems to become an early habit of Trukese children. They want their 
parents to be loving, all-providing people, who act as a means of elimina- 


ting frustrations. 








In youth, goal emphasis is on success in love. The socially 


ideal lover is the same as the ideal husband. He is a capable provider, 
skilled in work. Youth is the time of learning the skills which will 

make a person a desired lover and mate. In most cases, just being a 
female is an adequate means for success in love, for women, almost without 
exception can obtain lovers, though a physically attractive woman will 
have somevhat more success than a very unattractive one. The man is more 
active in achieving his goel. He may get love medicine from those skilled 
in its manufacture, or bring gifts to the girl he wishes to attract. Both 
sexes will use perfume or wear sweet-smelling fiowers in order to be 
attractive to lovers. 


The adult Trukese desires to be of good behavior and unashamed. 





Sub-goals, which are also means to this end, include doing the kind of 








work one likes to do and doing it well, and accumulating wealth of all 





kinds. In achieving these goals a man must perform masculine duties 

for his wife, children, in-lavis and parents while a woman must obey the 
word of her husband, brothers, fathers and mothers, and keep her thoughts 
in unison with them. She must care for them by doing feminine duties, 
bear children and care for the children. Jiealth may be obtained by in- 
heritance, performing work for money, ordering or making pisek, and by 
saving what one has. Quiet behavior consists in keeping one's behavior 
appropriate to one's status and not acting higher than one is in the 
social hierarchy. In order to be unashamed one is more concerned with 
not getting caught in shameful circumstances than vith not performing 


shameful acts. 


The goal of old age is to be cared for. Sub goals to this 








main one are to have children and love them by marrying and having one's 





orn children, by adoption, or by marrying a spouse who has children. A 


second sub-goal is to keep strong. This is done by keeping active, but 





not working too hard, eating, and keeping clean. A third sub-goal is to 


accumuleste wealth previous to the onset of old age. This has been dis- 





cussed as 4 goal of adulthood. 


Regulation and Production of Affective Expression 

Emotions are fairly freely expressed by the Trukese, with the 
exception of aggression. Some vomen are especislly sensitive to the 
changing situation or climate of opinion around them, and express this 
sensitivity in open and freovent weeping. Such extremely free expression 
of one's feelings is not approved, and such a person is considered to be 


difficult to live with because great care has to be taken not to hurt her 


feelings. It was said of Aryko, that even if a child failed to obey her 


she wovld break into tears. Another wept when she was working in the home 
of an American and beceme ill. She also wept when a Trukese boy working in 
the same house made advences to her. Physical suffering, however, as 
stated previously, will bring forth more expression in men than in women, 
although it is considered a weakness for a man to show such feeling. 
Laughter is ideally the expression of happiness. It is felt 
that laughter under other conditions is undesirable, but mistakes, a 
Ssloppily done job, or physical deformity will also evoke mirth. For the 
person laughed at, this brings a sense of shame. Fear of this shame keeps 
many people doing a good job of work when others are likely to see it. 


Expressions of love are also prompted by fear of the shame 








sanction. One is supposed to love one's parents, children, brothers and 
sisters in particuler, and, in general, all members of one's family. 

Love is expressed for these yeople by taking care of them, end also is 
frequently verbalized. Failure to perform any of the duties which this 
love is supposed to compell one to perform, means that the shame sanction 
will be invoked against a person. The sanctions are strong enough that a 
real feeling of love is not necessary to insure the performance of duties. 


Romantic love is reserved for extramarital-sweetheart relationships. 


Goodenough" feels thet such love is stimulated by the risks the partners 


mutually share and their willingness to overcome all odds to marry each 
other. Americans are looked upon as supporters for these true-love re- 
lationships. Romantic love is verbalized to the loved one and expressed 

in love letters signed by the lover with his real name if he is sure that 
his sweetheart will not betray him, or by a code name if there is danger of 
betrayal or interception of the correspondence. 

The word for love and pity (tong) are the same in the Trukese 
language,“ and both feelings seem to evoke similar responses in that the 
person who feels pity will also attempt to care for the object of this 
feeling. 

Happiness is expressed as being felt when one is full of food, 


looks on good work, receives desirable gear, or is able to visit around, 





1. Goodenough, Ward H. "Premarital Freedom on Truk: Theory and Practice" 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 51, No. 4, Part I, October-December, 1949, 
pp. 615-620. 

2. The differential translation of this word has been particularly noted 
by Thomas F. Gladwin. 








especially in taking long trips about the lagoon. Trukese seem to love 

to travel, and one's family cuties are quickly put aside if an opportunity 
arises to visit another island for a time. No instances were observed 

of men with children staying away for long periods voluntarily, but 


married men with no children have been observed to leave home and remain 


more or less permanently on another island and still feel the right to be 


angry if their wives were unfaithful to them under these circumstances. 

Kin, who hes one child has gone to stay with his family on Fefen for as 
long as two weeks, leaving his wife and child witn his classificatory 
father on Moen. However, when his work made it necessary for him to 

move from Fefen to Moen, more or less permanently, he took his wife and 
child with him. He has, of course, duties of expressing his love to 

his parents who remain on Fefen, and shame sanctions would be invoked 
against him if he were to fail to visit them and work for them occasionally. 

Sorrot), or unhappiness may be the result of frustration of one's 
love affair, death, etc. In the first instance it may be expressed in 
mournful writings or in an attempted suicide. In the case of death, the 
feelings seem to be most severe when a child dies. In this event a house 
lived in during the life of the child may be abandoned for a time until 
the feelings have somevhat subsided. Few people seem to mourn a great 
deal at the death of an older person. 

Hatred is more likely to be expressed as against a situation or 
an activity rather than against a person. It is probably most generally 
felt against a powerful person who wields a tyrannical hand, but in this 
case people are slow to express hatred and tend to repress the aggression 


aroused by it and to accept the situation as 'well, we can't help it, 


Mite 








that's the way things are'. The repression of this aggression is shown 


to be somewhat extreme by the fact that few Trukese can manage to drink 


alcohol and remain peaceful. Fights of a serious nature are almost in- 
evitably the result of a loosening of the inhibitions. Considerable re- 
pressed aggression is also necessary regarding people upon whom one is or 
will be dependent or who are dependent upon one. This observer felt that 
this is due to the extreme curtailment of individual expression necessary 
to the function of a cooperative society and the fact that the individual 
necessarily feels this curtailment in the responsibility for those he must 
care for as well as a resentment of his own dependence on those who must 


care for him. 








SOCIALIZATION 


Since it is of prime importance to our particular problem, the 
final ‘functional prerequisite' of Trukese society, socialization, will be 
discussed in this independent section. 

Reception of the child and illegitimacy: The child is welcomed 
into a Trukese household. This may be especially true on Romonum, where there 


is evidence of a falling birthrate. Even the illegitimate offspring is felt 


to be desirable, and its lack of a father is forgotten in a few years. Only 


one illegitimate child was reported as such to the anthropologist, although 
the Yale Team, which visited only two years earlier, reported another. The 
child reported by the Yale Team had been so thoroughly reoriented, now having 
a mother and a father by adoption, that people had forgotten the illegitimacy, 
or thought it not worth mentioning. The one illegitimate child reported was 
still under a year old. His mother was known to be frigid, and a girl who 
did not have a great number of affairs. She was considered to be of high 
character, and the birth of the child seemed to change this very little. 
When this child reached his first birthday, he was to be weaned and adopted 
by the mother's sister, but just at this time the mother married, thus making 
the adoption unnecessary. The real father of this child was already married 
and did not desire to marry the mother, although he had no other children. 
He was not stigmatized for this behavior. A young boy married the mother at 
the time of her delivery, but abandoned her a week later. It was known to all 
that he was not the father of the child. 

ilegitimacy seems to be more of a stigma on the island of Moen, 


where the people are more acculturated. Disparaging remarks regarding the 








mothers of such children are frequently heard. There is some question as to 
whether this is the real Trukese attitude or whether these remarks are made 
because they are the approved American attitude, which is known to the Trukese. 
There is other evidence of the unwelcome illegitimate child on Moen where 
numerous abortions or attempted abortions take place, according to reports from 
American housewives, who hear the stories from household help, and also from 
school teachers. These abortions are said to be performed by the mother of the 
girl, who rubs on the girl's stomach until the foetus comes out. 


Infanticide: There is little, if any, evidence of infanticide in 





Truk, other than in the case of the child soope. On Romonum, Ejiwe reported 


one case of a mother who beat her child until it died, and did not care for it, 
as she felt that it kept her from her husband, since it slept between them. 
This woman then had another child, but people knew of her past record, and 
watched the child. The woman later died of tuberculosis, leaving this second 
child an orphan. The sister of the mother took this child to care for it, but 
later abandoned it when she married another man, leaving the child to be cared 
for by more distant relatives. This was one of the few children on Romonum 
whose status in a family seemed to be somewhat questionable. Ejiwe is the only 
informant who reported this case of infanticide, although the question was put 
to many, so its validity is somewhat questionable. Another case, which did not 
occur on Romonum, but on Udot, was reported by a number of people. A Mortlock 
woman and her mother were said to have knifed an unwanted child on a rock by 
the sea. This crime was discovered. It is unclear as to whether the child 
died or was recovered by more sympathetic adults. Only on the knifing is there 
agreement. Romonum informants could only understand this action because it was 
& story about a Mortlock woman. They felt that a Trukese could not have done 


this. 





Reception of the normal child and early feeding: If a child arrives 





under normal circumstances in any part of Truk, it is received with joy by the 
parents and by the extended families of both the mother and the father. An 
American doctor, delivering a Trukese baby, was very impressed with the 
extremely positive and strong emotion shown by the parents at its birth. The 
delivery is supervised by a midwife, preferably with some family connection to 
the child. Female members of the family may be present at the birth. Male 
members should be out looking for food, coconuts, starchy food, and fish, so 
that the mother will be strong and have a great deal of milk for the baby. All 
members of the family in the same generation as the mother and father, and all 
those in the ascending generation will feel added responsibility to care for 
the mother. Gifts of food are brought for the mother by all who visit her. 
The midwife washes the baby, and disposes of the afterbirth, usually by burial 
near the house. The mother and child lie together for the first few days of 
the child's life. For the first day or two, until the milk has begun to flow, 
and the baby is able to eat from the breast, it is given only water to drink. 
Drinking coconuts supplement its diet almost immediately, as it is felt that 
the mother's breasts will dry up if too great a strain is put upon them. If 


the mother has no milk, different solutions to the feeding problem are possible. 


Gladwin? reports that a wet nurse, preferably a sister of the mother, is found 


for the baby. Informants tell of one woman who gave birth to ten children, all 
of whom died because she had no milk. A missionary who was forced to find 

other means of feeding her own baby during the war, as food was so scarce that 
she was unable to feed it from the breast, says that the natives can feed such 


babies the sap from the flower stem of the coconut palm. This sap, when 





1 Gladwin, Thomas F., Field Notes, Feb. 9, 1948, Informant, Nechepw. 
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fermented, is the native alcoholic drink. The missionary reported that native 
babies need die only if parents were lazy, or allowed the sap to ferment and 
drank it themselves. The water from the drinking coconut itself is felt by the 
natives to be an inadequate diet for the infant. Mothers who have no milk, and 
can afford it, now bottle-feed infants. 

The Trukese theory behind infant feeding is that the baby should be 
fed as mich as it wants to eat, whenever it wants to eat it. If the baby is a 
little older, and able to eat a more varied diet, every effort should be made 
to obtain food that the baby likes and it should not be forced to eat food it 
does not enjoy. By the time the baby is a year old, it should be eating every 
type of food eaten by an adult, with the possible exception of preserved bread- 
fruit, which is difficult to digest by the most accustomed stomach. Mothers, 
or other females, who might be caring for the baby, may feed it breadfruit or 
sugar-cane juice by chewing it up in their own mouths first and then putting 
it directly into the baby's mouth from their own, or stuffing it in with the 
fingers. An alternative to this is to mix the food with a little water until 
it is of the proper consistency for the baby. There is a belief that feeding 
the child food from one's mouth will cause it to obey one's word. 

An observation of the eating habits of Trukese babies leads one to 


suspect a wide discrepancy between the verbalized theory, and the actual prac- 


tice of feeding babies. There are three babies on Romonum who are under six 


months of age. These babies were observed for periods of from five to seven 
hours by the anthropologist. One baby of about eight months of age was also 
observed. Questions were asked about the weaning and feeding of all the young 


children on Romonum. 





See Appendix A for baby schedule. 
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There is evidence that the baby is fed somewhat on demand in the 


first few days of its life, while the mother is weak and can do little other 
than lie beside it and feed it. As the mother becomes more restless, she is 
less likely to satisfy the oral desires of the baby. If the baby cries, someone 
will come to it, but the response is not instantaneous. The baby may be 
allowed to cry for a minute or two. If the mother comes, and the baby stops 
crying when she begins to feed it, she may feed it only for a few seconds, 
become interested in talking to someone or wish to walk away to speak to some- 
one, and put the baby down again. Feeding the baby is an aside for her, which 
is done if the baby is loudly making his wishes known, otherwise she may lose 
interest and walk away. The baby, of course, quickly begins to cry again. 
This type of feeding is not conducive to draining the milk-laden breasts well, 
and the quantity of the milk may grow insufficient to nourish the baby, making 
early supplementary feeding of fish and breadfruit a necessity rather than a 
planned part of infant feeding. Thus, the mother of Ootmar reports that at six 
months her child was eating everything an adult eats. It was noted by the 
observer, that whereas a true demand schedule is supposed to induce the infant 
to eat on a schedule of his own which may make some approximation to the once- 
thought ideal schedule of every four hours, Trukese babies, said to be ona 
demand schedule, appeared to wish to eat a great deal of the time during their 
waking hours. This statement should be regarded as a statement of a tendency 
and not as a universal fact. One baby, who appeared to have a less compulsive 
desire to eat, was Ketetto, whose mother was mentally deranged and weak, and 
once in the feeding position found it difficult to move fromit. Ketetto was 
also unique in that he spent a remarkable number of hours sleeping soundly. 


The observer, having noted this tendency to compulsive eating, was 





interested in the following conversation with Aryko, after the observation of 
the baby Roopet, an exceptionally happy child. Aryko: Roopet is a good baby. 
He sleeps. He doesn't cry, he just plays. His mother just feeds him, then she 
bathes him and gets a towel and dries him. Then she puts him on the mat and 
Roopet just plays. Naapi (R's mother) can work. She is a good mother. She is 


not_in a hurry to feed him. Roopet does not eat and stop, eat and stop (he 





does a little, but it isn't apparently due to Neapi's treatment of him). 


Anthropologist: Do you think that many Trukese babies eat and stop, eat and 


stop? Aryko: Yes! Many! They eat, and bathe, then eat, then sleep, then eat. 


They want to eat all the time. Roopet does not. 

It was felt by the observer that further proof of this desire for 
numerous feedings might lie in questioning informants about night feeding of 
Trukese infants. Many American babies are reported to give up feeding in the 
midale of the night before the mother leaves the hospital, others shortly 
thereafter, and most all of them tend to give it up in the first few months of 
life, unless awakaned in order to adhere to an eating schedule. Trukese in- 
formants report that most Trukese babies continue this feeding for many months, 
and many of them do so until they are over one year of age. It is felt by the 
Trukese that this tendency is very weakening to the mother. It is intimated 
there that there may be a feeling among Trukese mothers that the suckling of 
the infant is weakening to them and may account, in part, for their attempts 
to keep feeding periods short. This belief is, of course, not without founda- 
tion, especially in the case of an underfed mother. 

One of the babies observed was a bottle-fed baby, making it possible 
for the child's feeding to be more related to the child's wishes and less 


related to the momentary impulses of the mother. However, this baby also 








presented a picture of a child who was never quite satisfied in its oral 


desires, and was constantly interested in eating. While under observation, it 


was noticed that the fulfillment of this child's demands was hampered by the 
mother's preparation of its bottle, although this process required only pour- 
ing a little canned milk, water and sugar into the bottle and shaking it up. 
The mother left the child crying and without food to go to bathe. The further 
difficulty of obtaining milk must have hampered the child considerably at 
various times. It should also be considered, in all the cases observed, that 
the mothers were quite aware of the observation, stayed at home, and without 
doubt concentrated more on the baby's needs while being observed than would 
have been done had the anthropologist not been present. Therefore, it may be 
that the trend to short and unsatisfying feedings is more pronounced than the 
schedules of the observed babies show. In the case of Roopet, the baby was 
taken out of a pan in which he was being pulled and given a ride by a male 
relative and brought into the house by his mother when it was known that the 
anthropologist wished to observe the baby. This was presumably done to make 
the work of the observer easier, although it was protested that the 
anthropologist was quite willing to follow the baby around to watch whatever 
its regular activities might be, and indeed preferred to do so. 

In the opinion of this observer, the evidence indicates that Trukese 
babies meet with important frustrations in attempting to satisfy their oral 
needs. These frustrations are caused by feeding periods of extremely short 
duration, which come only when the child is protesting noisily and are broken 
off when the child is somewhat pacified leaving him with an unsatisfied hunger. 
One child, one and a half years old, who lived for a while at the house of the 


anthropologist, was observed to cry for prolonged periods on awakening if he 





was tot fed. The mother would try other means of quieting him, but seemed to 
oe insensitive to what was an apparent desire for food. On every occasion 
then given food by the anthropologist on his awakening, the child ceased 
crying immediately. Perhaps the Trukese mother, with her own irregular feed- 
ing schedule, coes not understand the need of the child for more regular 
feeding. 

The short feeding periods of the infant may be responsible for the 
development in the acult versonality and in the social system of extreme 
emphasis on food, in a land of relative plenty. On the other hand, the great 
emphasis on food in the social system and the great desire on the part of the 
individual to be made happy by being filled up with it, no doubt leads to the 
ideally expressed theory of child feeding, to give the baby all it wants to 
eat, when it wants it. Here is a vital point of articulation between the 
individual personality and the social institutions of Truk. 


Later feeding and weaning: Mothers of 33 children under six years 





of age were consulted as to the types of food eaten by their children. Only 
children under the age of eight months were reported as limited in their diets. 
In addition to the breast, these younger children were observed to eat sugar 
cane, sugar, and coconut water. For the one bottle baby in this group, 
sugar was added to the baby's milk. The coconut water no doubt supplies these 
young infants with additional minerals and vitamins, and may be of considerable 
value in the diet of the bottle-fed baby. Babies of eight months and older 
were eating the regular adult diet, pounded breadfruit, roasted fish, etc., in 
addition to the milk obtained from the mother. Only two babies as old as two 


years= were found who had not been weaned and were not being fed entirely on 





Ages are not exact but have been obtained from statements of mothers, some- 
what corrected by counting the teeth of the child, book records of mothers 
and from the records of George Peter Murdock taken in 1947. 
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adult food. In regard to the unweaned baby, mothers were asked when they 


expected to wean them. These estimates ran from one to three years, and are 
probably all a little longer than the baby will actually nurse from the mother's 
breast, judging from what has happened in actual cases. 

Although some cases were claimed in which the child had willingly 
initiated his own weaning, the early age at which weaning takes place would 
seem to indicate that it is unlikely that the child would voluntarily give up 
the breast. Weaning is almost invariably a very traumatic event in the life of 
the Trukese child. It may occur under a number of different circumstances. In 
the case of the adopted child, the time which is considered to be ideal to 
remove it from its mother and thus from her breast is at the age of one year. 
Thus, the child suffers not only its weaning trials, but the additional trial 
of more or less parting from its mother, depending upon who is adopting it. 

Another method of weaning is almost invariably used in cases eve a 
new baby is on the way, if the mother's milk is drying up, or if the mother just 
feels she wants to free hereself from the nursing duty, or if it is felt that 
the child has a poor appetite for other foods which should be stimulated by 
weaning. Two substances are considered appropriate to ‘frighten’ the baby away 
from the breast in these cases. One of these is the red hot pepper, which is 
grown as a decorative plant. In some cases this method is reported not to work, 
and the mother will then try the second substance, the sap from the breadfruit 
tree, which is also used as a glue in mending boats. The baby does not like 
the taste of the gluey substance, and in addition is not able to move his mouth 
around after he applies it to the breast. Even with these substances the baby 
will often cry for the breast, especially at night. Mothers of eleven children 


reported that they did not, or did not plan to use this method of weaning, and 





in many of these cases, the baby was to be adopted, and would be weaned by 
separation. Mothers of seventeen children reported the use, or planned use, 
of one or both of these substances in weaning their children. 

The child who is weaned is in a somewhat better position to obtain 
food then is the adult. Many people feel responsible for bringing food to the 
child, and it is felt by the Trukese that the children should be fed before 
the adult. However, mothers have been observed to eat food before children 
for which the children were crying or asking. Nechepw was observed to eat 
candy before two of her children, Penitus and Terumi who were asking her for 
it. When she had eaten all that she wanted, she gave the remainder to Penitus, 
leaving Terumi with none. Penitus is older than Terumi, and a boy, while 
Terumi is a younger girl, who has been adopted out. Why Fenitus was selected 
to receive the food in this case was not clear, as Nechepw says that she loves 
all of her children, including the ones who have been adopted out, equally well 
Another mother was observed to drink her fill from a coconut while two of her 
children were reaching for it. When she finished, she gave each of them a 
drink. This, and other evidence would indicate that mothers are not as self- 
sacrificing as they will say they are in feeding their children. On the other 
side of the picture, however, children are not usually reprimanded for 
greedily devouring food which has been laid aside or assigned to someone else. 
Such behavior on the part of an adult would be considered extremely bad. Much - 


emphasis is placed on the fair division of food. 


In spite of the ideal pattern of keeping children well fed, the 


child will suffer as well as the grown-up when no one in the immediate family 
goes out to look for food, and no generous relative comes to the rescue. In 


asking appropriate people for food, which is considered bad, but is neverthe- 





less done, the plea which is perhaps most difficult to refuse is that the food 


should be given as a child is hungry and crying to eat. If the system had 
worked out as it is supposed to, and members of the family had worked for the 
food of the child, no child could be in this position. 

If the family has plenty of food at a given moment, they may be seen 
stuffing their own mouths, and the female members may chew up @ little and pack 
the mouths of infants with it. Under these circumstances, everyone is 
generally in unusually high spirits. The infant is fondled a great deal at 
such times, with great attention to keeping its mouth ful1.+ 


Attitudes toward crying and punishment: In the words of one 





informant 'It is bad for a big person to make a little baby cry.' Whenever a 
baby cries someone will go to it and try to pacify it. It is considered bad 
by some to pick up a baby or otherwise disturb its equilibrium if it is not 
unhappy. This treatment is not conducive to the child's learning to conceal 
its feelings and indeed most adult Trukese tend to wear their feelings on 
their sleeves. Work habits of some Trukese are strikingly affected if some- 
thing goes wrong in their personal lives. This, of course, is a trait not 
without its parallels in our own culture. The unexpressive Indian who endures 
pain or feels happiness without a murmur was not discovered in Truk by this 
observer. Perhaps, also, this treatment of the child makes his threshold of 


frustration very low in certain situations, and when he grows up he is quickly 





1 Gladwin feels that this type of infant feeding represents one of the most 
satisfying experiences in the life of the Trukese child, and that it is 
from these expressions of love in connection with the feeding process that 
leave their mark on the social system and on the adult personality of the 
extreme emphasis on food. Perhaps this emphasis can be laid to both these 
causes, the connection made by the child between love and the feeding pro- 
cess, and also the repeated deprivations in regard to food. 
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ready to beat his wife or otherwise attempt revenge on anyone who frustrates 
him in nis need for attention. However, the child may also learn that although 
adults are quite willing to alleviate his pains, there are some situations in 
which such alleviation is out of the bounds of human ability, and these things 
he learns to accept with the attitude 'That's the way things are, and they 


can't be helped.' Such may be the case if there is no food immediately avail- 


able, or no money to buy a desired article, or if the desired article is just 


not available to be purchased. 

In the early stages of the child's life his needs are cared for 
insofar as humanly possible if he makes his wishes known. Later on, he is 
gradually forced into a position of taking responsibility for the needs of 
others by suffering worse pain if he does not relinquish his own desires so 
that those of others may be satisfied. As we have seen in our discussion of 
the various roles, this appears to be more true for female than for male 
children. When a Trukese child's needs grow to the point where the frustration 
is too great for him to bear, he has one weapon which is almost sure-fire 
against the frustrating adults. He runs away. Members of his family welcome 
him back affectionately from such an escapade, and will make greater efforts to 
appease him. He either senses or learns through other means that he is a 
desirable asset to his family, and that he can punish them best by leaving them. 
In the process he also cails the shame sanction of the society into action 
against them. 

As for punishing children, there are two schools of thought which 
Closely resemble those in America. Some people think that corporal punishment 
is a good thing for children, and some think it is bad, or simply state that 


they are unable to use it on their children, because they love them. Of those 








who feel that a child will not obey if corporal punishment is not occasionally 


used on him, there are none who subscribe to really violent treatment of 


children. What a parent does, does not always follow the scheme his own 
parents used on him. A person who was beaten as a child may feel that this 
was good or bad, as may a person who was not beaten. However, those who feel 
they have really suffered and been beaten a great deal unjustly will usually 
state that it is bad to beat children. A switch in a mother's hand is not an 
unusual sight in Truk, but neither is it an extremely frequent occurrence. 
Corporal punishment is for the most part used in moderation. One mother, 
however, was observed beating a child and at the same time dragging her along 
the sand path with the child screaming at the top of her lungs. Girls may be 
beaten at all ages by mothers, husbands, and less frequently, fathers, but 
beating of boys, perhaps because it is more difficult to accomplish, becomes 
extremely rare as they get older. 

In the place of corporal punishment, or strict disciplinary measures, 
many parents use deceit extensively as a means of getting a child to obey. If 
they want a child to come they will call out that he will be rewarded with 
candy. When the expectant child arrives they will say ‘just a lie.' Ifa 
person other than a parent is taking care of a crying child he will frequently 
say to the chiid 'oh loox, your mother is coming' when such is not the case. 
The purpose is merely to distract the child from his crying. This kind of 
deceit fits in with the shame patterns of the culture. It is in this kind of 
situation that the child must learn that the unpleasant truth is better hidden 
or lied about. 

Another type of training which fits in with the shame sanctions is 
Seen when the mother laughs at the child derisively, saying, 'We will laugh at 


so-and-so because he is not wearing clothes' or some other thing she wishes to 
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A universally accepted manner of getting children to obey is simply 
to talk to them, appealing to their emotions. From earliest days disobedience 
is remarked upon repeatedly by adults until the child believes that disobedience 


is perhaps the most unfavorable trait of character a child can have. Despite 


this, many children tend to ignore the words of their parents, as disciplinary 


action is seldom taken. Nechepw was considered a good parent by one informant 
because her children do not listen to her and she becomes angry with them but 
doesn't beat them. After repeating an order a few times, if the child fails to 
obey, someone else will usually perform the required act and no further notice 
will be taken of the incident other than to ask the child why he disobeys. The 
question is put, but no answer is expected from the child, and none is generally 
forthcoming. Some adults are somewhat hurt if children fail to obey them. As 
most of the time parents do not appear to have the energy or the desire to push 
the child, the child may soon learn that an easy and painless way to frustrate 
parents is simply to ignore what is said to him. Ideally the Trukese child 
instantly obeys the commands of others. Actually there are few, if any ideal 
children in this respect. As he grows older, the more the child neglects his 
duties and the more others are forced to substitute for him, the greater the 
shame pressures brought to bear upon him to conform. To the taunt, 'He disobeys 
the words of others! is added 'He does not love his parents (children, wife, 
etc.) and he does not take care of them.! 

In talking to a child to train it, parents will be heard many times 
a day saying, 'Do not play.' 'Why do you only play?! 


Care of the child: On first observation, the Trukese extended family 





appears to present a plethora of people to take care of the children in the 
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family. A child may be seen in the care of anyone from its grandparents, real 
or classificatory, down to the youngest members of the family who are capable 

of lifting and carrying the baby. The question then arises as to how much real 
responsibility each of these persons may have for the child. The answer given 
by one informant was that the other members of the family are able to abandon 
the baby, only the mother and father are not able to ‘sneak off' from the duties 
of caring for their children. In practice, of course, the baby is not abandoned 


by other people, but it is felt by almost everyone that a good mother will not 


leave her child long in the care of anyone elise. Nechepw stated that she could 


not leave Petero with someone far away from her! as her husband Peeta would be 
very angry with her for not watching over the baby. An American mother, who 
was ill, left Truk for a week for medical treatment, leaving her baby with her 
husband. For this action she was severely criticized by the Trukese. The real 
mother of an adopted child took the child home temporarily because she was 
angry when the adopted mother went off for an evening, leaving the child with 
its adopted grandmother. The Trukese say that a mother who leaves her child is 
as crazy as a turtle who lays an egg on the shore and goes away. 

There are always a large number of willing hands, eager to lift or 
play with the baby. No one is forced to become really tired of taking care of 
the child. As all burdens transported on land on Romonum are carried by man 
power, the child's weight in one's arms is a thing to which one is fairly well 
accustomed. As with other burdens, there are a number of ways of carrying the 
child. A cloth, tied under the child's buttocks and then around the carrier, 


is frequently used to assist. The most common method of carrying the child is 





1 No place she could possibly leave him would be as far as a mile away. 
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in a piggy-back fashion with the arms of the adult clasped together behind and 
supporting the child's buttocks. Even very young children learn to clutch the 
shirt or dress of their carrier, when in this position, to lend additional 
support. 

Opportunities for sensuality between the sexes are fairly limited in 
Trukese society. This is perhaps compensated for to some extent by what 
appears to be considerable sensuality in adult play with children. In this 
relationship, there is also a great deal of spontaneity. With a number of 
people available to care for the child, each person is more able to take his 
turn when he is most interested in doing so. 

In playing with the child, teasing is frequent. This is especially 
true if the child-tender is a male. The anthropologist observed a number of 
men put the lighted ends of their cigarettes as close to the child's muth as 
possible without burning it. This frightened the child, who would protest in 
some fashion; the cigarette would be withdrawn, and then the whole thing would 
be repeated. A number of men were also observed holding male babies above their 


heads and playing with their genitals with their mouths. An informant said 


that both men and women do this to male babies, but not to female babies. It 


is supposedly done when the adult is especially happy with the child. 

Children, who are a little older, are allowed to use almost anything 
at hand as a plaything. This often results in damage to working tools. How- 
ever, most generally no protest is made, even though the adult may have to go to 
considerable trouble to repair a net or other instrument the next time he needs 
it. Items such as knives, which American mothers would rush to remove from a 
child's hand, are not viewed as particularly alarming playthings. The one 


danger from which the child is almost obsessively protected is the sea. He may 
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play along the shore with no one watching him, but he is severely punished in 


many cases if he is caught in the water. 

Young babies are generally bathed twice a day. In the early months, 
water will be heated for this purpose. One mother was very concerned about the 
temperature of this water and was eager that it should be just right for her 
child. The bathing process may be more or less elaborate, depending upon the 
equipment which the mother is able to afford. Any container may be used for 
the water; most generally in use is the wash pan which is also used for food. 
Most mothers do not have wash cloths, but one mother was observed to use one. 
Scap is also a luxury item, and greatly cherished for the baby, being somewhat 
concealed from other would-be users. If there is no soap, the mother simply 
rubs the baby over with her hand with clean water. Some mothers seem to feel 
that their baby's hair should not be washed, and in most cases, it is oiled 
with a sweet-smelling hair oil, also used by adults. As a result of this kind 
of treatment, many babies' heads will be covered with a black, scabby~looking 
material which may be a mixture of dirt and cradle cap. On inquiring from the 
anthropologist what could be done for this and following the suggestion of 
washing the head, this came off. In the bath the baby is soaped or rubbed with 
water over its entire body, and then rinsed off. If there is a towel, it may 
or may not be dried with it. The mother generally wipes excess water off with 
her hands. She carefully wipes out the ears, where fungus is likely to grow, 
with her fingers. At all times during the bath the baby is held firmly. In no 
case did the baby appear to be afraid of this process or to feel that it was un- 
pleasant. Some mothers protect wooden floors and the baby by spreading out a 
towel or other protection under the child. 


Later on children begin bathing in cold water, and still later, going 


Be 





to bathe alone. This is not so pleasant, and they are apt to neglect this rite 
if not reminded of it by adults. Older brothers were frequently heard instruct- 
ing younger ones to go and bathe. Mothers may bathe a baby, who is about to 
begin to use his legs, in the sea. This is thought to make the legs strong. 
Conversation of adults does not seem to change much in the presence 


of children. Children are accepted into a group about as readily as anyone 


else, and are not shunted off to play elsewhere so that adults may hold private 


conversations. In serious meetings, such as a trial, which take place in the 
men's house, the children, who might be playing nearby, will be asked to go 
someplace else to avoid disrupting the meeting. Also in church, where most of 
the children tend to play after a few moments of quiet behavior, children will 
either go, or be requested to go, outside to continue their activities. 

Play: In playing among themselves, the children have a number of 
games or devices. Many of them can be seen at any time, clicking the free end 
of a piece of palm-leaf stem against their teeth with their finger. Or they may 
knot a piece of the palm leaf onto the stem in such a fashion that when the stem 
is twirled around the leaf makes a roaring noise. Various types of boats are 
made, one of which consists of a coconut husk with a stick stuck up in the 
fibrous portion to hold a leaf sail. Children like to dig holes in the sand 
and let their companions bury them up to their necks. Anxiety is only exhibited 
if the child finds he cannot free himself. It is felt that American children 
would become anxious at a much earlier stage in this game. Older children play 
games similar to our prisoners’ base, or a sort of tag in which one is safe 
while in the water. Any child as old as five or six will have begun to try his 
hand at the favorite adult sport of baseball. Drawing in the sand is popular, 


the boat being the chief subject. In drawing at the request of the anthropol- 





ogist, these children did very poorly except for the older ones, who drew in a 
stylized fashion, designs which they must have learned from foreigners. Dots 
may be arranged in different patterns in the sand and an attempt made to draw 
between all of them in one continuous line. A notable item of play, missing 
among the Trukese, is any form of doll. The anthropologist introduced one into 
the play group. Mothers admonished their children to treat it as a real baby. 
It was kissed and rocked, and greatly delighted both boys and girls. Roopet, 
age eight months, grew quite angry when his mother put the doll up to her 
breast in imitation of nursing it. He also wished to get the doll's bottle 
away from the doll for himself. 

There is some, though not a great deal, of sibling rivalry apparent 
among Trukese children. In a culture which demands cooperation among siblings 
of the same sex, this rivalry is most generally observed between brothers and 
sisters. It is expressed mostly in minor squabbles over the possession of 
some desirable object or bit of food. 


Toilet training: The Trukese mothers appear to the observer to be 





particular sensitive to their children's elimination schedule. Time and again 
the mother will put the child off the mat just before it urinates. One mother 
stated that she knew her child would urinate right after it awakened, and after 
it ate. The mother, seated on the floor, stretches her legs out in front of 
her and places the child with its head on her knees and its body lying along 
her legs toward the ankles. The child urinates in this position. After it 

is placed in this manner, the mother makes a sound with lips moving which 
sounds like 'pspspsps'. There is a special Trukese word for this sound, and it 


is always used when the child urinates at the direction of its mother. 


Supposedly it represents the sound of flowing urine, and should give the child 
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the idea that it is now time to urinate. This direction is not always obeyed 
by the child, and accidents do occur on the mat. In this case, the mother 
wipes up the urine with a towel or rag and does not express concern over it. 
Older children will urinate wherever they happen to be at the moment. One 
child was seen to pause to urinate while climbing a coconut tree. Girls begin 
to seek privacy for this eliminative act when they are about six years old. 


Even grown men, however, are not too fussy about being completely alone to 


urinate, and may just turn their backs a little way off from a group of people. 


If a baby begins to defecate it may be picked up and held over 
the side of the house or off the mat. The mother cleans up the feces 
immediately, perhaps with a leaf, and then washes the spot off with water. She 
also washes the baby's anus with water. If the baby is visiting in someone 
else's house, it seems to be more important to protect things from damage. One 
woman was observed to lift a baby onto her lap and let it defecate there in 
preference to letting it defecate on the bare floor of the house in which she 
was visiting. This act was performed with the greatest nonchalance, the child 
standing on the woman's lap, supported by her, while the woman continued in the 
conversation with other women. Shortly thereafter it was necessary for her to 
run home and change her dress in order to attend the evening prayers in the 
church. Informants say that no attempt is made to train young children in this 
regard as they are not yet old enough to understand these things. Later, when 
they can understand, they are simply told to go outside. 

It appears that the toilet training process is not as stringent as 
the weaning process for Trukese children. Only two children, one of whom was 
the oldest unweaned child recorded, were reported as already informing mother 


and going outside to defecate before being weaned. In the other of these cases, 
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the date should be checked, as it looks suspiciously as though the mother has 


reported falsely in the case of her one-year old son. One child, who probably 


was not yet quite two years old, was occasionally informing his mother and 
going outside to defecate. Most Trukese children begin to go outside the 
house to eliminate when they are between two and three years old. Between 
three and four years of age they begin to take the more difficult step to the 
penco, the outdoor privy built over the sea for sanitation. These are 
generally rickety shacks with difficult approaches, narrow, and frequently 
with wide gaps in the passage to be stepped over. Ail in all, the toilet 
training of the child is not extremely severe nor extremely lenient. After 
he is one year old the child may begin to show some concern over pleasing his 
elders in this respect, and it is during this time that he is told what is 
desired of him although never in severe terms. Most adult Trukese, as well 
as children show a tendency to diarrhea, which may be a result of infestation 
with worms or the drinking of coconuts, rather than anything inherent in the 
toiiet training. Constipation is not unheard of, however. 


Other learned abilities: There is some evidence that Trukese 





children are rather slow to talk. Why this should be is uncertain. One 
Trukese father, who was closely observed teaching his child to talk, repeated 
his phrases over and over as long as the child said ‘Huh?! no matter how many 
times this was necessary. This same child, and another child, at the age of 
15 months, had a vocabulary of only three words, but they understood many more. 
The three words they spoke were, Papa, Mama, and waato, the Trukese word for 
"bring it'. On the word waato, they dropped the 'w' sound, being unable to 
pronounce it. It is interesting that this frequently used command 'bring it’ 


should be one of the first learned words. Even in the earliest days, this 
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gives evidence that the child is learning to fit into a social system, where 
he will be, for a long time to come, a person who takes and obeys commands. 
The Anerican mother can frequently be heard telling her child to 'give her’ 
things which the child may unwisely put in its mouth, etc. This expression 
implies some willingness on the part of the child to cooperate which the 
command 'bring it' does not consider. In the American case, the child will 
fit into a social system which will supply him some freedom of action that the 
Trukese system will not supply. This is not to say that the American mother 
does not also command her child in no uncertain terms at times, but as another 
instance of the same thing, the American going into Trukese culture finds him- 
self constantly prefacing the abrupt Trukese command with the word 'please', 
also implying the necessity of the willingness of the individual, a nicety 
usually omitted by the Trukese themselves. 

The coordination of Trukese children is amazing. It is necessary to 
consider that this may be an inherited or partially inherited factor, but there 
is much in the child training which would accomplish the same result. The same 
child of 15 months, who has a vocabulary of three words, can throw a ball fairly 
accurately at a distance of three or four feet. The father has been observed 
playing ball with this child for half an hour to an hour at a time. Very young 
boys begin to climb up and play on coconut trees. In this sport, and in others, 


such as the use of knives, the lack of expressed alarm over the dangers in- 


volved may be responsible for the sure foot and steady hand. At the age of 


five or six, children, who have been able to elude the parental disapproval of 


going in the water, may be extremely adept swimmers. 


Sickness: In almost every house in which there is a young child will 





also be found medicines to protect him from various illness caused by the 








supernaturals. Sick babies will be taken to the American hospital only if the 
parents are above average as far as acculturation goes, and if the hospital is 
within a convenient distance from the home. On Romonum the hospital is much too 
inconveniently situated, ten miles away across the lagoon on Moen, to make 
taking babies who are other than at death's door feasible. Even in this case, 
the faith in Trukese medicine is often so great that it is felt that nothing 
can save the child if Trukese medicine fails. American doctors, getting only 
severe cases from long distances, are at a disadvantage in establishing faith 
in American medicine. One child, who had a badly swollen eye, with one side of 


his mouth and face also infected, was taken to the hospital by a reluctant 


parent, when urged by the anthropologist, only after Trukese medicines had 


failed to relieve the child in a two-week trial. After a few days under peni- 
cillin treatment in the hospital, the child return with all signs of the swell- 
ing gone. His parents brought a gift of food to the anthropologist in gratitude. 
To illustrate how difficult it is to convince a people of the fallacy of their 
own ways of medication, tne adopted mother of this same child had an advanced 
and very painful case of venereal disease which she refused to have treated in 
the hospital, and submitted only as treatment by a Trukese woman who was 
reporteda to have very strong venereal medicine. 

Even those who will bring their children to the hospital, and undergo 
the hardship of having to remain in confinement with them, are in general not 
secure enough in their belief in the American medicine to abandon their own 
treatment. Thus, many children, who are also taking medicine from the hospital, 
will have a black, tar-like substance spotted over their bodies and will be 
having bundles of Trukese medicine soaked in water and the water subsequently 


poured over their heads. 








This does not mean that these people are not concerned with the 
health of their children. Rather, they are simply doing what they consider to 
be the best for them. A sick child is not lacking in attention. For days, 
worried parents will carry it about, incessantly soothing it. Night after 
night they will share the burden of walking and holding the wakeful child. 
Catholics will put crucifixes about the necks of the sick children and carry 
them into the church to light candles and pray. The child, who suffers through 
illness under this kind of care, no doubt experiences a strong sense of belief 
in the vower of and security in relation to his parents. This may be 
especially true when he is old enough to understand that the spirits were after 
him in these cases and that the treatment given him by his parents saved him. 


Learning to work: The Trukese child begins to become familiar with 





the tools of his trade from his earliest days. As has been stated previously, 
little effort is made to protect them from him, and he plays with nets, 
paddles, and boats, more or less at will. He lives by the sea where he is 
generally in view of his mother and father at work. At times, when he is a 
little older, he accompanies them when they go farther away from home to fish 
or garden. Later still, he takes his place beside them, and if his first 
efforts create more havoc than good, no one is very concerned with stopping him 
When a canoe-load of copra was being unloaded on the beach in front of his 
house, Penitus, age six, ran to help. More of the coconuts he tossed from the 
boat landed in the water than on the shore, yet the men who had climbed the 
trees to get the nuts, loaded the boat and brought it to this spot, made no 
protest. Some of these nuts just drifted out to sea. Young girls of ten or 


eleven may accompany their mother to fish, and assist her in removing the arms 


of a squid she has caught from her body. They are soon spearing as many fish 








as she, but their responsibilities are less, and they do not feel they have to 
fish unless they particularly want to do so. The more complicated rituais 
connected with building canoes and other kinds of work are not taught to the 
very young men by the fathers who know these secrets. It is felt that these 
things should wait until the boy is of an age to be interested in and knows the 
importance of what he learns. But every father wants to impart this kind of 
knowledge to his sons before he dies. 

The process of learning a life trade is a gradual thing among the 
Trukese. No girl finds herself in the position of the young American bride who 
does not yet know how to cook. Since the ability to work well is 4 very 
desirable quality in a mate, there is ample motivation to aid the learning 
process. New activities brought in by foreigners are not so readily accepted 
and learned unless a definite use for these activities is easily seen. Thus, 
the making of handicrafts which are not readily used by the Trukese, but which 
have to go through the process of being sold and converted into money, which 
will buy useful goods, is too long a process, too abstracted from real life, to 
be considered worth immediate effort. 

School: Students, supposedly those of the highest ouality, come from 
all the islands to the island of Moen to an intermediate school, operated by 
the Americans. There is also an advanced teacher's training school on Moen 
which serves the Trust Territory. Fourteen is the lower age limit for students 
in the intermediate school. If students make the grade in the intermediate 
school, some of them will become teachers, others may go to Guam to be trained 


as medical assistants; there is even talk in the island chiefs! meeting of 


using left-over tax money, if any, to send a student to Hawaii.2 Local teachers, 





Information from John L. Fischer. 
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trained on Moen, teach the children on the various islands English, reading, 


writing, and arithmetic. Most of these teachers are themselves fairly inadept 


at the use of the English language. Many parents consider school to be a waste 
of time, and do not encourage or will not even allow their children to attend. 
Others feel that education is the way to make money in the long-run, and 
encourage their children to go as far as possible. Whenever the subject of 
taxation to pay the teacher comes up, these two factions have a bitter battle. 
Few children are strongly motivated to study. Of the islands in the Truk 
District, the Mortlocks are those which produce the people who seem to be most 
stimulated to get an education. There are a number of Mortlockese living on 
the islands in the Truk lagoon, and these most frequently become the local 
teachers. Such is the case on Romonum. The few Mortlock children who attend 
Trukese schools also show the most motivation to get something out of them. 
In addition to the schools mentioned, both the Catholic and Protestant Missions 
run schools for children whose parents are more religious minded. Children 
also have to leave Romonum to attend one of these, so attendance is relatively 
rare. 

The local school begins early in the morning and runs for half a day. 
Students and teacher, however, arrive more or less as is convenient for then, 
and frequently this may mean that they do not arrive at all. Many Trukese 
express a fervent desire to learn English, and feel that they would be highly 
rewarded if they could learn, but in spite of the verbalization, few, if any, 
show the willingness to apply the necessary energy to the subject. They use 
various excuses much as 'English is very difficult,’ or 'I am too old to learn, 
my head is too strong.' Sometimes a parent will urge his child to put forth 


the energy he himself is not willing to exert, as the child's head is not yet 








‘hard or strong', but the child is more likely to follow his parent's deed 
than his word. Of all that he learns in school, writing, which will eable 
him to carry on a correspondence with future sweethearts, is probably the 
only subject the child will use to any extent. 

Religion: Aside from the religious schools, the Catholics begin to 


learn their catechism from the time they are able to talk. If they live on an 


island where there are priests or nuns they learn in the local church on 


certain days. As there are no white missionaries on Romonum, the children are 
schooled by their mothers. Religious services, held twice a day, provide con- 
siderable practice for those who attend. These are usually women and girls, 
who are joined by the men, in general, only on Sundays. 

The protestant missionary on Romonum, a Mortlockese, conducts a 
religious school for protestant children from one thirty to three thirty every 
afternoon during the school week. This is run in more or less the same 
fashion as the local school, and the entire class has been observed going to 
school at the time the school was supposed to be just closing. Attendance at 


this school is mostly by older children, and these are not too regular. 





THE MOTHER ROLE 


The concept of role is a linking concept between the system which 
prescribes the behavior patterns, and the individual who must live them out. 
Such a link could never be rigid, nor could it ever be extremely flexible. 

In either case it would threaten both the integration of the system, and the 
integration of the individual. Thus, a role may have two facets, one as a 
system of ideal behavior patterns, and one as a range of behavior within which 
the individual may still be considered as playing out of his role. Both of 
these facets will be considered in a discussion of the role of the Trukese 
mother. 

Any individual in any role must perform his acts within a larger 
setting as he plays not one, but several roles at any given time. Thus, a 
mother may be a wife, a sweetheart, a daughter, a grandmother, a sister, a 
wage earner, simultaneously. What she does as a mother is influenced by her 
other roles, by all that she has learned through the social system from her 
own life, by her own, and the idiosyncracies of others, which play upon the 
situation. These latter, the idiosyncracies, account for the range of 
possible behavior in a given role. 

Society is a complicated mechanism which cannot be readjusted in one 
sector without being timed and attuned in others. Many recent studies of 
child training have considered their subject in an analytically isolated light, 
which is indeed necessary for certain purposes. The present study, in attempt- 
ing to answer at least partially the question, 'Why is the child training as it 


is in Trukese society?' is concerned with examining one link between the child 


and the social system, the role of the mother. In her interaction with her 
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child, 'Why does the mother act as she does?' This is a difficult question, 


with as many answers as there are mothers, but this study is principally con- 
cerned with finding the regularities common to a large proportion of Trukese 
mothers, given certain situations, and not with the psychological study of 
discreet personalities. To a certain extent we have already described the 
physical and cultural environment of the mother, and we have, in addition, 
stated some of our own observations on the type of training given to the child. 
In this section, we hope to go into more detail regarding the mother's role, 
and to tie together this role, the physical and cultural environment, and the 
child training. 

Vital statistics: In a population of 251 persons living on Romonun, 





117 are females. The following table gives some idea of the distribution of 
this population according to age and the number of mothers in each age group. 
The age group as given on the chart is inclusive. Ages are not accurate, but 
estimated from various sources, such as the person's own estimate and a 
comparison with the figure given by Murdock two years earlier. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE POPULATION OF ROMONUM 


Age group No. of Females No. of Mothers 











1-9 29 0 
10-19 17 1 
20-29 23 
30-39 18 
40-19 


)30 
50 and over 


Total 





The figures so far given show that the sex ratio on Romonum is favorable to 


the women, there being 134 men to 117 females. This means that if conditions 


remain as they are, 17 men will have to look for wives on other islands, or 
be one of a series of husbands to one female, or remain single. Our census 
figures give us no indication as to the sex ratio at birth among the Trukese. 
The best estimate on Romonum would be made from the figures on the one-year 
age group in which there are eleven individuals, seven of whom are males. 
Census figures throughout the lagoon are obtained by the various island 
secretaries and those checked by this observer were rather inaccurate, 
particularly in the lower age groups. 

The large number of persons in the 1-10 year age group is of 
interest. In this age group the sex ratio is about equal, there being 30 
boys and 29 girls. The distribution of ages within this group reflects a 
slump in the birth rate during the war years, perhaps due to malnutrition. 
It is as follows: 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS UNDER 10 YEARS OF AGE ON ROMONUM 


Approximate 
year of birth No. of Persons 








1949 11 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 





The large number of persons under one can perhaps be accounted for, in part, 
by the fact that the death rate is still fairly high for childrem up to five 
years of age, and some of these children will probably be victims of illness 
or accidents within the next few years of their lives. It may also be that 

a slightly reduced death rate, and a slightly increased birth rate may have 

resulted from better medical care and hygienic measures. However, in such a 
small population it is difficult to make any statement about trends. 

In the first chart, the number of mothers listed is relevant to 
the opportunities for becoming a mother which exist in the various age groups. 
The closest accurate data which can be obtained on this factor, lie in the 
marriage statistics. In the following chart we find the marriage statistics 
for the 117 females according to age groups, as of the time the census was 


made. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIED FEMALES ON ROMONUM ACCORDING TO AGE 








Age Group Married Unmarried 


1-9 0 29 
10-19 6 11 


20-29 21 2 (one divorced, 
one illegitimate 
mother) 


30-39 17 
L049 16 


50 and over 2 


Total 62 55 
It is significant to add to the figures in this chart, the information that 
there is no woman on Romonum who is 20 years old or older, who has not had a 


husband at one time or another. This means that all women over 20, and at 





least 6 women under 20 have had the opportunity to become a mother. This 
makes a total of 77 possible mothers, and of these, only 46 have actually 
become mothers. Explanation of this low rate of motherhood is difficult. 
Gladwin believes that the method of intercourse is in part responsible. Two 


methods are reported as commonly practiced. One is the method whereby the 


male lies on top of the female, the other is done in the sitting position, 


the male folding his legs in front of him and the female sitting on then. 

In the latter case the male manipulates his penis outside the vagina, and 
enters the female only at the point of orgasm. This method is said to be 
preferred by the females as it almost always produces a clitoral orgasm, 
which is generally accompanied by urination. Impregnation might be somewhat 
more difficult if this method is used. However, according to one informant, 
this method is more commonly practiced by sweethearts than by married persons. 
This informant stated it was used because it was more difficult to see what 
the people were doing in this position, and easier to get away in case 
apprehended. This type of intercourse has a wide distribution in Micronesia. 
It has been reported on Yap, Ponape, and throughout the Truk district, and is 
no doubt found on other Micronesian atolls. 

Although the method of intercourse may make impregnation less likely, 
it is certainly not an adequate method of birth control, and would probably 
not prevent impregnation in the long run. Disease must be called into account 
for the rate of about 40% sterility. Venereal disease, brought in by the 
Japanese, is very widespread on Romonum, but it is not the sole factor. Other 
cases of sterility, which have been examined in the hospital, have been found 
to be cases of bacterial infections which eroded the reproductive parts of 


the body. Some of these may be explained by the newly acquired custom of 





stuffing cloth into the vagina during the menstrual period. No attempt is 


made to sterilize this cloth before it is used. 
If we translate the figures into percentages, we find a significant 
comparison in the rate of motherhood between the different age groups. 
PERCENTAGE OF MOTHERS BY AGE GROUPS ON ROMONUM 


Age Group No. of Possible Mothers Percent of Mothers 











10-19 6 16.7 
20=—29 23 47.8 
30-39 18 50.0 
Over 40 30 73.3 
Even before examining the ages of the children of these various 
mothers, it seems obvious that the rate of motherhood is decreasing in a 
population which practices no abortion, infanticide, or birth control. It 
seems unlikely that the possibility of delayed fertility in women in the 
tropics could hold very much past the age of 20 years. Assuming that methods 
of intercourse have not changed over the last forty years, disease brought in 
by the Japanese may account for the decline in percentage of mothers, since 
the group in the 30-40 age class would have been the first ones to have been 
seriously affected by this possibility. 
The following table shows some tendency for the older mothers to 
have begun having children at earlier ages. It includes only live mothers 
and live children now residing on Romonum, and therefore is not necessarily 


indicative of the age of the mother at the birth of the first child. 





AGE OF ROMONUM MOTHERS AT BIRTH OF OLDEST LIVING CHILD 


e at which the Oldest Living 
Age now No. of Mothers Ag Child was Born 








10-19 20-29 30-39 over 40 
1 


LO-49 Avr 
4 1 1 (7?) 


2 9 

9 4 4 
8 6 
5 


50 or over 11 
As our ages are only approximate, none of these figures should be 
taken as accurate, but only as the best possible guess. 
Adoption: The statement that there are only 46 mothers in 





77 possible mothers by no means describes the situation completely. 

Almost every woman who has not borne a child of her own has experienced 

the duties and rewards of motherhood on a temporary or long-term basis. 
Women with numerous children are frequently prevailed upon by eager near- 
relatives, who are childless, to let their children be adopted. Since it 
is desirable to have a large extended family, there are seldom cases of 
adoption which cross over family lines. Unless the mother is really 
capable of giving up the child emotionally, the child's status in either 
family group is somewhat tenuous. Negotiations may be well under way for 
the adoption of the child at the end of its first year, when the mother 
finds that she just can't give the child up, and refuses at the last moment. 
Meanwhile, the adopting parents may have given the child much in the way of 
goods and attention, and are somewhat disappointed by this result. Women 


who are getting along in years and have had no children are generally those 





most eager to adopt them, but cases of adoption are by no means limited to 
such wowen. 

Some mothers are quite willing to let others adopt their children, 
although they do not have a large family. There is seldom a mother, however, 
who would be willing to give all of her children to others. Informants seem 
to feel that there are women who do not want the responsibilities of mother- 
hood, but no one was willing to name an individual as that kind of woman. 

There is at least one couple on Romonum who seem to have a 
penchant for collecting homeless children of varying ages, and seeking to 
adopt others. This childless pair also seem to have a tendency to lavish only 
temporary positive emotion on a newly acquired child, then fitting it into the 
family in as economically profitable a manner as possible and forgetting about 
further responsibilities to it, seeking a new object on which to bestow 
attention. In the case of these children, and in the cases of many other 


adopted children, the child shows more evidences of strain in the development 


of its personality than would be expected in an average Trukese. This may 


be partially the result of a strong economic motivation which undoubtedly 
underlies many adoptions. On the other hand, there are many cases of 
apparently fine adjustment on the parts of both the child and adopting parent. 
The Trukese as a group offer an interesting field for the investigation of 
the institution of adoption, as it may be seen here in varying degrees and a 
variety of cases, from the one where the child is aware of his real parental 
background, to those where he is only half aware or completely unaware of it. 


The questionnaire: In conducting the research on the question or 





the role of the mother and its effects on child training, part of the 


material was gathered by means of a lengthy questionnaire, which was 
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administered to eight Romonum women. These women were in the following 
categories: Two were young married girls who had not yet borne children, 
two were married women who had been married for a number of years but had 


had no children, possibly due to the effects of disease, and two were women 


with grown children. The ouestionnaire included attempts to get the 


affective meaning of motherhocd, advantages and disadvantages, duties of 
the mother, affective meaning of children, advantages and disadvantages of 
children, care of the mother and the child, how children and others felt 
about mothers, child training, factors in the background of the childhood 
of the person interviewed which might influence her response. 


Affective response to motherhood: All eight women responded 





affirmatively to the question as to whether or not they wished to be or 

liked being a mother. Of the six women who felt they were still young enough 
to have children, one expressed a desire to have two, one wanted six, one 
wanted eight, two wanted ten, and one wanted twelve. Without exception, one 
of the reasons given for wanting children was the economic advantage involved. 
Other reasons included not being alone in old age, heirs to land and people 

to work it, love of one's own children. The most abstract reason given was 

'to have a lot of people around who would come to visit and would call me 
mother'. In spite of the unanimity of the desire to become a mother, all 
informants were agreed that there were many women who did not have this desire. 
Such women were said to prefer to have affairs to being mothers. No informant 
was willing, or able, as the case may be, to name such a woman, but all were 
confident of their existence. What actually takes place in terms of a woman's 
status and role when she becomes a mother may indicate that this feeling that 
there are bad women who do not want to become mothers is an expression of these 


informants! own ambivalence. 





The mother's relations with her husband: After the Trukese girl 





negins to menstruate she is generally quickly married. On Romonum most girls 
are married by the time they are sixteen. On some other islands the age of 
matrimony may be a few years later. From the time the girl is married, her 
husband is generally very eager for her to have children. The birth of the 
child gives the husband status that he did not previously enjoy. Whereas 
before the child he was just another man whom the girl could abandon more or 
less at will, the girl's family now has a stake in a child which they are 
not too eager to lose. Since the child is thought to belong to the man, the 
girl can now abandon him only if she is also willing to give up her child. 
Her family is not so certain to back her up if they must also lose the child. 
One girl who abandoned her husband and child was forced to go to live with 
friends as her parents disapproved of her action. The husband also gains a 
freecom he did not have before. Although there are taboos against his having 
affairs with other women after he becomes a father, these are most frequently 
honored in the breach. The woman, on the other hand, is somewhat more bound 
by these taboos, and is, besides, threatened with the loss of her child. 

After what is generally a few years in which the marriage partner may 
be changed, the girl may become pregnant. As soon as this is known to the 
family she becomes an object of special attention. Her family want her to stay 


at home with them where they can care for her. Her husband mst look very hard 


for her food and must be true to her, because if she even suspects that he is 


interested in another woman she is believed to be inclined to miscarry. 


Pregnancy: During the early months of pregnancy, many Trukese women 





suffer from morning sickness. This is thought to last for four or five months. 


After this time the child is thought to be really a person and the woman is 





not so likely to give birth to a soope. The woman is not supposed to go into 
the ocean while she is pregnant, but many women who have been pregnant a 
number of times will disregard this taboo. 

Thus, pregnancy is a time of comfort and privilege for the girl who 
has previously been expected to do a large share of the work. Instead of the 
waiter, she becomes the waited upon. She has a special status as an object 
of care and attention. This acts as somewhat of a balance against the loss of 
her emotional outlet of freedom of sweetheart relations. She becomes more or 
less free from her duties regarding island work. Her time is spent in visiting 
with others and in observing the taboos connected with pregnancy. If it is 
her first child she is especially frightened at the prospect of delivery, and 
has many fears regarding her own safety. Many young girls feel certain that 
they will die in childbirth. This fear is expressed in the following account 
of a dream by Komori, age 16: 

I dreamed I was pregnant. Then came one month and I 

was very worried because I might be dead. Every time 

a@ month came J was very worried because it was closer 

to the time 1 would be dead. Therefore, I was very 

worried. But I just thought; I was not dead. I 

would just be dead if a baby came. 

The following is Amywo's account of aryko's two miscarriages: 

Aryko began two pregnancies. The first time her 

father beat her, and it stopped. The second time 

she was married to me, and I played around with women. 

I didn't know she was pregnant and it broke again. 

Aryko doesn't go around with men, but my sins are 

great. I want to give birth, but my sins are great. 


Even the older women who have had children before are fearful lest 


they should have a breached birth in which case there is nothing which can be 


done for the women and she will die. One woman was fearful enough, although 


it was her third child, to make the long trip to Moen at the end of her 





pregnancy to ask the doctor if the baby's head would come out first. 


Delivery: Gladwin? reports that the woman prepares the vagina for 





stretching by rubbing it with coconut milk once every month before the time of 
delivery. When the labor pains begin the midwife is called, the men of the 
family go out to look for food, and the women gather to assist in the birth. 
If the baby is large the tissues of the woman will tear in the delivery. 

The treatment for this is to bathe frequently with hot water, and the tear is 
said to heal quickly. The range of time in labor is not constant, some women 
being very fast, and others relatively slow. The chief's wife, Toni, is said 
to take only from two to four hours in delivery. Toni expressed a desire to 
stop having children. She has had nine, but only four of these are living, 


and two of the four have been given for adoption. Her negative attitude may 


account for her speedy delivery, if Deutsch* is correct in thinking that 


speedy delivery is possibly associated with a desire to be separated from the 
child. Most women seem to believe that it takes them about twelve hours to 
deliver. Labor is said to begin in the evening in most cases, and by morning 
the baby has arrived. This is perhaps a shorter period of labor than that of 
the average American woman. 

Mother and baby are bathed by the midwife, and the mother is given 
food to eat and a coconut to drink. Various medicines are used for prolonged 
bleeding. For three or four days the mother will lie beside the baby. If she 
gets up quickly or begins to carry heavy loads too early, hemorrhaging is 


thought to occur. After this time, when the mother is said to be a little 





1. Gladwin, T. F., Field Notes, Sept. 11, 1947, Informant Ioona. 


2. Deutsch, Helene, The Psychology of Motherhood, Grune and Stratton, Inc., 
N. Y.. 1940. 
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strong, she will go to bathe, but she will aot yet carry heavy loads. After 


about a month, the mother is considered to be strong again unless she has 


haa complications. 
Barly relations with the child and the family - duties: Between 





the first and second day after delivery, the mother begins to nurse the child, 
if she is able. Relatives coming to visit will bring gifts of food for her 
to eat so that her milk will be adequate for the baby. The husband is 
supposed to work harder at getting food now that he has become a father. If 
the mother asks anyone to assist her in any task, it is considered very bad 
to refuse her. She does little except to sit in the house or walk about with 
the baby, feeding it, bathing it, and playing with it. Her time for conversa- 
tions with those who have the leisure is more or less unlimited. No one is 
able to make demands on her. In the old days she was taboo as a sex object 
until the baby began to crawi. Now, there is evidence that this taboo is 
breaking down, but, no doubt, great sexual demands are not made on her for 
some time because of the lingering belief that the baby would be sick. 


The mother's social life: In the first few months of the baby's 





life, the mother stays very close to home. Later, when the baby is more able 
to be carried about, being able to assist in its own support, the mother may 
visit around considerably, always with the baby on her back or in someone 
else's hands nearby. The relatively few items contained in a Trukese household 
are not generally of such a nature that the baby could do them much harm. 

The mother is not preoccupied with keeping the child out of mischief. The 
child in no way seems to hamper social activity except in regard to romantic 
relationships. Indeed, the child seems to increase them by making leisure time 


available for visiting. People do not object to having the child around, and 





children do not keep visitors from a household. No vehicles have to be 


pushed up and down stairs if the mother wants to leave the house for short 


periods with the baby. She carries him as she has carried other loads and 
other children all her life. 

This is not to say that the mother does not tire of caring for the 
child. She generally welcomes anyone who comes to relieve her of her responsi- 
bility temporarily. After long absences from the child, however, she is eager 
to have the child back. Petero, who was being given to Annanau by Nechepw for 
adoption, had a trial period during which he spent part of his time with 
Annanau, and part of his time with Nechepw. If he were too long away from 
Nechepw, she would send for him to come to spend a day with her, saying that 
she was lonesome for him. Her next youngest child, Terumi, who had also been 
adopted, was now four years old, and was no longer sent for to visit her real 
mother. If another child comes along, Petero will likewise probably be given 
over completely to his adopted mother. 

Often, the mother may become more interested in her visiting 
activities than in the care of the child. If such is the case, the child may 
cry until someone comes to care for it. 


Later children: Thus, the tie between the mother and child is very 





close in the first few years of life. Unless she is like a banana tree, as 
the Trukese say of a woman who only bears once, another child comes along to 
break the tie. This is felt to be best after the child has grown up a little. 
The old system which tabooed intercourse for the first year of the child's 
life insured this spacing of children appropriately. Now, without this pre- 


caution, the rate of fertility seems to be low enough to prevent early 


Conception. There are four or five cases in which the children seem to have 





been spaced only about one year apart, but for the most part the spacing is 
two to three years or longer. 

If the youngest child is two years old or older, the mother will 
more often be seen accompanying the other women fishing, leaving the child in 
someone else's care. However, she is not likely to undertake many duties 
which take her away from home until the child hes reached the stage where it 
is more or less independent of concentrated adult care, say between the third 
and fourth year of life. 


The changing situation of the mother's later years: With children, 





the increasing prestige of the father, and with increasing age, the situation 
of the mother grows more stable. Even though she may have led a rather free 
sexual life previously, she frequently becomes more religious, and more 
opposed to the code which allowed her to do so. She is prepared to be somewhat 
dismayed by her children, if they follow the same way of life she followed as 
a young girl. 

As the children grow older, the mother, ideally, expects to have 
new hands to help care for her. The boys grow more out of contact with the 
mother, while the girls will begin to learn their various duties by accompany- 
ing, watching and assisting the mother. Gradually they are expected to take 
over these duties from her. The extremes to which the mother can go in expect- 


ing services from her children are expressed in the following statement of 


Nechepw, which indicates that she feels the chief duty of the mother is simply 


to judge the services her children render her. 


The duties of a mother - they (her children) boring things 
and I try them and what I want them to get I tell them. 
Amywo will come. He says to me 'What will I do?! Then I 
will tell him he will make food or do work, etc. The 
mother just sits and telis them what they will get. 

'You bring that thing. I will try it.! 
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In this case, Nechepw is simply picturing what she considers to be 
uci )voper status. Actually, her children are all rather lazy, and it is 
more frequently Nechepw who brings them food than vice versa. Over 40, she 
is still vigorous, and able to spend a hard day in the sea fishing, if she so 
desires. Like the other members of her family, she has a large capacity to 
withstand hunger, and a designing way of getting food from others, wherever 
possible, to avoid the necessity for hard work. Her children feel that it is 
her duty to divide what food there is available, and only the younger ones 
would presume to eat something without her permission. Also, if there is 
hunger in the house, the children feel it is her duty, and not theirs, to ask 
someone for food, since this is considered less presumptuous if done by a 
mother. 

Nechepw orders her children about a great deal, but she is as often 
disobeyed as not. If someone is performing a task, whom she feels is getting 
an unjust share of the work or that someone else is shirking, she will call 


for the shirker to substitute or assist. If tne family is going on a trip in 


their sailboat, certain children will stay at home for no better reason than 


that Nechepw does not want them to go along. All of her children shared the 
fate of being left behind on interesting adventures at one time or another, 
and without exception they were angry about it, and spent the day in sulking. 
This never moved the mother to change her decision. In cases of this nature 
her word seemed to be absolute. The real father and classificatory mothers 
and fathers also seemed to have the power of making this kind of decision in 
regard to Nechepw's children, but the real father was never observed to 


exercise it. A classificatory father forced two of the young giris to 


remain at home for talking to him in a presumtuous manner, but aside from this, 





Nechepw was the only person who seemed to use this power over her children 
frequently. This power extended over young boys and to the girls of all ages. 
It did not apply to her older son. 

After her first child, the mother is under more pressure from her 
near relatives to give up her children for adoption. Some of this pressure 
may result from the care and attention sterile female relatives have given the 
mother and her child. If a child is considered as a possible object of 
adoption, those who are interested in adopting it may bring numerous gifts of 
food and pisek which put the mother under considerable obligation to give the 
child up. Under these conditions, a woman may be under rather great emotional 


strain, being forced to choose between the loyalty she has so carefully learned 


toward her sisters, real or classificatory, and her own desire to keep the 


child. The relative strength of these two forces will determine what she does, 
and if neither of them are especially strong, the child may simply be let for 
adoption by someone interested in getting it, without regard to relationship. 


A mother's expectations from her children: As the children grow up, 





ideally the mother is supposed to have less and less responsibility. Nechepw 
pictures her own situation in old age as follows: 


When I am old I will also like it, because my children 
will take care of me just as though I were a baoy. 

When I am old they will bring food. I will try it. 

If I don't like it, they will look for some that I will 
like. Therefore, I like it when I am old, if there are 
a lot of my children, because they bring all kinds of 
things I will look at and try - coconuts, kn, if they 
also look for fish, but if I don't like fish and kon 
they will look for rice and biscuit. I will try to see 
if I like it. Afterwards, if I like the things, if rice 
or biscuits, then they just bring it and I will eat. If 
I am dead, I am clean, because Amywo will take care of 
the place "where I am dead, also Pinar, Iaeko, Peniituus, 
Terumi. They will very mach take care of the place where 
I am dead. After I am dead, then Pinar will take ny 
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place with the little ones. That is the way. She will 
care for them when I am dead. So will Amywo. He will 
also care for them. 


Being optimistic, she has again pictured the ideal. Actually, mothers with 


grown daughters who marry and leave home to live patrilocally, are likely to 
go fishing and look for food for the daughter, especially if the daughter gives 
birth. The tendency for the old women to work is shown by the fact that fish- 
ing groups are most frequently made up of about 75 percent middle aged and 
old women. If the mother dies, there is apt to be a split in the loyalties 
of the family, and the son, far from caring for the rights and property of his 
sisters, will often quarrel with them in an attempt to get some of the 
property for his own children and his wife. 

Eniina, another mother with one female child who is now an adult, 
is less optimistic, and states her feelings about what a mother expects of a 
child in terms of what she wants to happen rather than what she thinks is 
actually happening. 

The mother wants her children to be very good to her 

in her work. She wants them to be very hard workers 

for her. When the mother is weak she wants her 

children to do the duties of caring for her when she 

is weak. She very much wants them to give her a 

little food. Then that's the way it is. 
Actually, Eniina's daughter is a hard-working girl who brings food to both of 
her old parents, who live with her, and also to her own children and the 
husband. Being the oniy one in the family in her generation, she has an 
excess of responsibility. Eniina is getting old and weak, and what was never 
a very sunny disposition is getting worse. She perhaps senses what is true, 
that although her daughter says she loves her mother, she resents her heavy 


responsibility and Eniina's bad disposition. This will be discussed below. 





In addition to these cases of mothers with adult children, 
informants without exception stated that the ideal status for the mother 
was one in which she would be cared for in every way by her children, 
especially in her old age. Unless the mother is weakened to the point 
where she is unable to participate in work, as we have stated, it was felt 


by this observer that few Trukese mothers in the older age groups lead 


this soft and easy life, and those who are cared for suffer for the most part 


unfortunate emotional circumstances, with the children begrudging them the 
care they give. Where there are more children, and the burden on each of 
them therefore lightened, the mother's circumstance may be somewhat better. 
Older informants, speaking of dead parents, invariably remembered themselves 
as caring for them tenderly if somewhat arduously. Peta stated that he did 
not mind the hard work involved in caring for his old parents, now dead, 
because he loved them. Things are remembered, therefore, as following the 
ideal pattern of love for the parents and care for them in old age, and 
parents are themselves inclined to look forward to this sort of state in 
their old age. 


Childrens' expectations from their mothers: Now, if we look at the 





other side of the picture, and ask the informants what they expect from their 
own parents, we almost invariably get the answer that they loved or love their 
parents especially with regard to the care which is given them, or the leniency 
shown to them in regard to work. Aryko says: 


When I grew up, my mother said to me to clean things, 
or to bring her a drink, or to make her food, or go 
fishing, but my mother would just tell me a little work, 
because she did not want me to work hard. She is very 
kind to me, she doesn't want my work to be hard... . 
If I give birth, there is much goods and food, because 
my father and mother will very much take care of me if 
I give birth. 





For the most part they remember their mothers as people who told them what to 
do and judged them. Fyciko says: 


About my feelings about my mother, I am very happy 
because she gives me what I want. Then if I do not 
do her work, then she does not give me what I want 
eeee She wanted me to marry because my husband 
will do their work... If I got things and brought 
them to her, if it was bad, then she would quickly 
be mad at me. 


Emeter says of Eniina: 


+ « « when I was like Pinar (age 14) she also beat me. 
She very much hated it if I went playing in the sea, 
and she looked for me, then she beat me... « 

father doesn't talk mach , but my mother just talks and 
talks to me (indicated that this is irritating to her) 
- « « « About people of my family, if they cared for 
me with food and goods and helped me, then I like them 
« « « She (her mother) wanted that I would look after 
her when she was sick and bring her water, fish, and 
teil my husband he would work if she wanted - whatever 
she wanted I would tell him... . When I was a young 
girl they (her parents) didn't fight, but now when they 
are old their talk is bad together. (Anthropologist: 
Does your father beat your mother?) Yes, when they 
fight, because Eniina's talk is bad to my father, and 
he is mad and they fight. 


Mothers, then look upon their children as an economic asset, a source 
of comfort and care in weakness and old age. Children look upon mothers as a 
source of care in the very young years, a care which may be motivated less by 
love of the child than as a provision for the future. The source of care 
gradually becomes a source of responsibility, tieing the child with certain 
duties until the death of the judging mother. All this is surrounded with 


expectations of expression of real affection between the two. The ideal mother 


loves her children, does not ask them to work hard, and gives them food and 


goods. The ideal child loves its mother and allows her to suffer no depriva- 


tions. This expression of affection between parents and children is very 
frequent among Trukese. It is often more mythical than real. In other cases 





it appears to be quite genuine. As long as the affection is verbalized, no 
questions are asked, and the Trukese who will fail to verbalize it is rare. 
The activities which are supposed to follow from this affection are mch less 
frequently performed. Genuine love and esteem for the mother seems to develop 
more easily in cases where the responsibility for caring for her is not too 
much of a strain, or where she remains strong and able to help her children 
with an adult's share of the work. Under other circumstances, we have the 
picture of the mother who is beaten, and that of the dirty old woman, 
previously described, whose care is a despised burden, and all wish she would 


die. 
The mother's status in the system: From the point of view of the 





society, the mother role is viewed as the only really acceptable one for a 
woman. The use of a woman is to bear children; she has no value if she does 
not do so. If she cannot bear them herself, then she may enhance her value 


somewhat by adopting a child, or by assisting considerably in the care of 


somebody else's child. There is hardly a woman past thirty, who has been thus- 


far sterile, who does not make every attempt to get into the mother role by 
one means or another. In a system which demands this of women, a high adoption 
rate is a natural result of a low rate of fertility. 

All in all the mother seems to acquire a slightly higher status by 
virtue of her motherhood. Certainly she is relieved of menial tasks. The sex 
of the child coes not seem to make an appreciable difference in a woman's 
status. In general, no preference is expressed as to which sex the children 
will be. Some may express a slight preference for girls who will bring 
husbands to help with the work. As matrilocality is not a fixed rule through- 


out the Truk Lagoon, this reasoning applies only in the majority of Romonum 
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cases. Other people may express a slight preference for boys who do harder 


work. Everyone, however, will express a wish to have both sexes represented 


among their children. 


Though her lot is not easy as an older woman in Trukese society, 


even so, the role of motherhood is to be preferred to that of the non-mother 


in old age. 


Conclusion 





The question to be answered: Under previous headings we have 





discussed the geographical, historical and material aspects of the Trukese 
situation, the social organization of the Trukese, in terms of the functional 
prerequisites of a society; a more detailed account of the child training was 
presented under the functional prerequisite ‘socialization’, and finally the 
role of the mother has been cescribed more specifically. Although most of the 


information presented would be essential for the understanding of any role in 


the Trukese community, we shall now attempt to interpret the data in the light 


of the behavior of the mother in the socialization process. The question we 
hope to answer in this section is 'Why does the Trukese mother train her child 
as she does?! Anthropologically speaking, we are interested in the regularities 
in the child training which tie in with the regularities in the situations of 
the mothers of the children. The mother, as every other Trukese, is subject to 
the limitations of the natural environment. Her knowledge is limited to what 
she is able to learn within the bounds of the social system. The system allows 


her a certain degree of freedom within which she has a choice of action. 


Ul 


As we went along, we have already suggested interpretations for some 


of the factors in the total situation. Some of these will be briefly reviewed 





here. It should also be stressed that, in spite of the relatively small area 


of the Truk Lagoon, important differences occur from island to island. The 


data presented here can only be taken as significant in regard to Romonun, 
except where otherwise stated. Differences in the structure of various 
Trukese communities have already been found which are so great we might not 
expect to find such wide variation among white American families of long 
standing from coast to coast in the U.S.A. Varying degrees of foreign contact 
and lack of communication are in part responsibie for this. 


The role of geography as a factor in the mother's behavior: 





Geography plays an obvious role in the behavior of the Romonum mother. She 
lives on a small bit of land within the limitation of which there is small 
chance of her escape to obscurity. This land has such a great density of 
population, 251 people to about three-quarters of a square mile, that it is 
almost impossible for her to avoid considerable contact with the other inhabi- 
tants of the island. This, in addition to factors in the social system, assure 
her of the contacts necessary to her manner of bringing up the child. There is 
always someone nearby to hand the child to, to criticize, judge, advise, or 
gossip about her treatment of the child. The closeness of this contact with 
other people makes possible the great use of the shame control in the social 
system. Since the system considers brutal treatment of the child as bad, the 
Trukese mother will not be expected to treat her child in an obviously brutal 
manner, in part because of the density of the population. 

Just as she is vigorously concerned with her near neighbors in bring- 
ing up her children, she is extremely unconcerned with the world which lies 


thousands of miles from her door, and does not send its representatives to 


shame her. That an American she seldom sees believes she is neglecting her 












child by not taking it to the hospital is of small mtter to her so long as 






her near neighbor thinks she is doing right by administering Trukese medicine. 







She may even go so far as to appear to abandon Trukese medical practice in the 





presence of one who will ridicule her, but when the missionary, doctor, or 






other person does not see her, she will return to the practicse of those who do. 





Because of the even, warm temperature, the Trukese mother is not 







ourdened with long hours of preparation of suitable clothing for her child, or 
The child is also able to be 





long hours of work to get the money to buy it. 






out of doors during most of its waking hours, and irritation is not suffered 





because of confinement in close quarters. With the sea, at the front door, the 






source of protein food, transportation, and enjoyment, the mother has to deal 


with it in terms of safety for the young child, and in terms of a lesson which 






mist be taught to the growing youngster. Thus, she instills as much fear of 





the sea in the young child as possible, with beatings, threats, and tales of 






the supernaturals and dangerous sea life which dwell in it, while she guides 





her female children in the arts of women's fishing when they are old enough to 





swim and learn. The types of food she can feed her child are limited by the 





soil and climate. She inherits the knowledge that the drinking coconut can 





supply most, but not all, of the food value of mother's milk. 





The role of history: History has provided a backdrop for the Trukese 









mother, which guides her in certain areas of training her child. She lived in 






close contact with Japanese authority and learned from it what is expected 






in the way of treatment of authority figures. What the child learns is a 






mixture of Japanese and Trukese patterns, involving excessive outward polite- 


ness to foreigners, after the Japanese fashion, mixed with a feeling of 














inferiority and a resentment of this feeling after the Trukese fashion. 
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Patterns of giving and receiving food develop around relationships with 
foreigners in the same way they are learned in regard to the authority figures 
in one's own family. These patterns are almost always followed in cases where 
favors are possible of being granted, and rarely cross family lines aside from 
such instances. The mother aids in the instruction of her children in regard 
to this 'serving of high people'. Special manners and forms of speech are 
taught for this purpose, a purpose the mother feels to be important due to her 


own experience. 


The role of economics: The material conditions under which the 





Trukese live is important in the mother's training of the child. There is 
hardly any goods around which could be seriously damaged at the hands of a 
child. The mother has little to fear regarding the welfare of 'things' and the 
child is more or less free to play at will with anything with which it comes in 
contact. On the other side of the picture, there are few material aids to the 


care of the child. There are no diapers which take up so much of the time of 


the American mother, the necessity for them is decreased with the decrease in 


the necessity for protecting objects from the child. There is no hot water 
heater, which is a factor in the early shift from warm to cold baths for the 
Trukese child. There are no play pens, baby carriages, cradles, etc., which 
serve to isolate the child from human contact. An American child has to learn 
to be alone, a Trukese child learns to 'be with people'. If the mother wishes 
to move about, she has no alternative but to carry the child with her, or give 
it to someone else to carry. Containers and utensils for food are scarce, a 
factor in determining that the baby will be fed with fingers and mouths. Lack 


of bottles and milk is as largely responsible for the continued breast feeding 
of the Trukese infant as anything. Material for making the new tin and wooden 








house is scarce, as are the tocls required. The child will have to sleep in 
crowded quarters, close to its mother, for many years. 


The ties between the social system, the mother role and the child 





training: As a member of the cooperative extended family, the mother is 
subject to its drawbacks and its advantages. As a female, and a mother, she 
is more fully committed to loyalty to this family unit than are some of its 
other members. Economically she is more dependent on other members than they 
are on her. She has more to lose by straying from the tenants of the groups 
than others. As a member of the family, she has access to help in caring for 
her child. In a small family unit the child would be more of a burden, and 
other female duties would have to be performed in adcition. The system frees 
the mother for the intensive contact which she gives to the child, and even 
this duty is considerably lightened by other relatives. The lightness with 
which the duty of caring for the child weighs upon the mother under such 


circumstances and the ease with which it may be partially shifted to others is 


no doubt somewhat responsibie for the spontaneity of the mother's relations 


with her children. If she is temporarily interested in giving them attention 
she does so with a warmth of feeling that gives the impression that the child 
is exceedingly loved and secure. On the other hand, if her own mood is one of 
gloom and preoccupation with other matters, she feels no compelling need to 
attend the job of caring for the child, and ignores it almost altogether. The 
system makes up for some of her defects. As far as male children are concerned, 
this shifting emotional pattern is the one they will find in most of their 
relations with females for the rest of their lives. For boys, stability comes 


later, in the relations developed with males in the learning and working 


situations. The fiery beatings, attempted suicides, wild escapes to hide 
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inland, are almost all concerned with relations between the male and female. 


Between males, the pattern is a calmer one. In the case of female children, 
these patterns are later somewhat overlaid by working together with other 
females, shared confidences, etc., but this observer felt that female relation- 
ships never reached the closeness of those which appear to exist between males. 
Due to her commitments within the social system, the mother is more 
subject to the handicaps of intensive cooperation than others. She must give 
up more of her individuality than other members of the community. It has been 
pointed out that the area in which individuality is most easily expressed in 
Trukese life is the area of romantic love. As long as the mother stays in her 
proper role, this area of self-expression is almost completely barred to her. 
Her relations with her husband, now that she is a mother, are more rigidly 
defined by the system. Such a cutting off of av@nues which she may choose as 
alternative responses if she so desires, is bound to bring at least unconscious 
resentment from the mother. This resentment may be lightened by the compensa- 
ting factor given up by the system, relief from hard labor. The resentment 
shows itself in the mother's relation with the child, if this observer's 
deductions are correct, in the actions revolving around the feeding process in 
when the mother feeds the child for short periods, withdrawing her 


particular, 


breast at the earliest possible moment. On the other hand, her lack of oppor- 
tunities for positive emotional contacts with others may act as a factor in her 
desire for close contact with the child, and give their early relationship a 


decidedly sensual character. 
In addition to cutting off avenues of expression of individuality, 


which are rare indeed in a cooperative society, the mother is made to feel her 


dependence and inadequacy more than ever. She acknowledges that one of her 








primary desires in becoming a mother is to have support in her old age. She 
is devendent on the will of the child she feeds for her own food in later 
years. Reason does not allow her to consciously antagonize such a provider, 
but she no doubt strongly resents the fact that her own well being in the 
future is entirely in the hands of the helpless infant she is caring for. 

The child may quickly sense the mother's real feeling in regard to 
him by her indirect aggressions. He feels the burdens of the responsibility 
for caring for aging parents which is his from birth. The difficult time 
Trukese women have in old age is perhaps strongly related to this. 

With the birth of a child, the status of the woman is improved as far 
as the community is concerned, and each succeeding offspring adds to that 
prestige. Once having become a mother, additional children bring mostly 
advantages. Beatings from the husband are fewer, as the husband is more 
secure in his position, and more preoccupied with the work involved in feeding 
his family. The act of delivery holds fewer terrors for the mother after she 


has once gone through it. It may be that additional children are more 


genuinely welcomed than the first as a result of these factors, unless numbers 


become too great a feeding problem, and unless the constant child-bearing 
wears out the woman's health. 

There can be no doubt thet the fear of the role of the old woman 
plays a large part in the mother's attitude toward her children. It might be 
said that in Truk the past is easily forgotten, the present is very important, 
the near future is somewhat predictable and holds few terrors or receives 
little consideration, but the distant future is like the soope, unpredictable, 


unknowable, and therefore somewhat frightening. All steps possible may be 
taken to guard against the unexpected terrors of this time. Christianity is 
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readily accepted as a means of preparing for the unknown future. Having 
children is another way. Children will not only care for the mother, but if 
properly trained, will take over duties of caring for any loved ones she 
leaves behind when she dies. Her methods of insuring her future are found in 
her instruction of the child. While she still has the power of force on her 
side, the child learns to obey her word. This word is always involved in 
bringing her articles or doing work for her. Later, a strong sense of shame is 
inculcated in the child. This shame is applicable to many things, but one of 
its aims is to insure good treatment of the mother. An adult Trukese has been 
heard to say, 'He is a bad man because he is able to beat his mother’. Children 
hear from early years about the shamefulness or goodness of various people 
because of the way they treat their mothers. The soope is an additional incen- 
tive to good behavior in this regard. If the mother is very angry at her 
child's disobedience she will say the soope will eat him for it. This directs 
the child's attentions away from the resentment he should feel toward the 


mother for frustrating him toward an object where his resentment can do no harm. 


Magic is applied by feeding the child from one's own mouth, thereby insuring 


obedience. It was felt by this observer, that the strong insistence on 
obedience to her word by the mother has become a cultural pattern in Truk as 
insurance against ner own weakness and the insecurity of her future. It is 
interesting in this connection that the soope who assists the Trukese in train- 
ing their children is a supernatural kinsman who can take up where humans leave 


off in enforcing cooperation within the kinship unit. 


It is only natural that a woman, who is considered lower in social 
status than her mate, and forced to perform status-lowering duties as a result 


of her situation, will pass on such duties to others as quickly as possible, so 
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long as there are no bars in the social system to prevent her doing so. This 


acts as an additional incentive to pass duties of carrying pisek, cooking, 


washing, fishing, etc., on to her children. It is also just as natural that 


the child does not accept these duties as idealistically as the mother would 
like for him to do, and can be partially accounted for by the fact that the 
mother's long-run power is predicated on how well she teaches the child to 


accept milder social sanctions rather than any real danger from her. 








APPENDIX A 
OBSERVATION ON A ROMONUM BABY 


Niwisa lives in a thatched hut on the western side of Romonum. I 
arrived at her house at 7:45 aem., August 27, 1949. NeijSnin, the mother of 
Niwisa was sweeping the house. Her pwipwi, Oite, who is younger than she, was 
sweeping the yard. An older brother of Niwisa, age two, was playing outside. 
Niwisa (said to be three months old) was sleeping under a mosquito net. 

The house was a genuine thatched hut, one of the few on Romonum, and 
was very clean by the time I arrived. There was the additional comfort of a 
broken down wicker chair which was immediately offered to the anthropologist. 

I could not see the sleeping baby too well through the net. She had 
on some kind of covering and some kind of prop for a pillow. 

8:00 Neijdnin makes a fire in the door and the smoke fills the roon. 

8:03 Neijénin says 'Niwisa wake up' and lifts back the net. The 


baby does not wake up. 


8:05 Neijénin picks up baby's hand and calls her name, then puts it 


down. Baby does not wake up. Baby is sleeping on a canvas pad. 
8:06 Neijénin spreads a mat for me on the low platform. 


8:10 Maarkus, age two, sits on Neij®6nin's lap briefly. 
8:15 Maarkus returns to sit in front of Neijonin, plays with spoon. 


8:17 Maarkus leaves, goes outside. 

Iwiriko, age eight, and Naiomi, age five or six have come in. They 
are sisters of Niwisa. 
Anthr: How many children do you have? Neijtnin: Four. 

8:22 Oite is also in the house. 


8:25 Neijoénin 'Niwisa wake up, Ann wants to look at you.'! 
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Anthr: No, no, I will wait a long time. The baby continues to sleep. 

8:27 Baby wakens, fretting. Sister, Iwiriko goes over to her, lies 
beside her, but doesn't touch her. 

8:28 Neijdnin takes up baby, saying, 'Wake up, wake up, Ann wants 
to see you.' Takes out her breast and begins to feed the baby from the right 


breast. 


8:43 Baby has fallen asleep in feeding and N. puts her down on the 


pad. 
8:49 Baby stirs about. Iwiriko leans over and kisses her. Neijénin 


moves her and she cries. N. lies beside the baby and places right breast in 


her mouth again ~ 9:50. 
N. does not touch baby with her hands, but squeezes her breast 


occasionally to assist in feeding. I. pats baby occasionally. 


8:55 N. stops feeding baby and jiggles one of her feet. Baby 


Sleeps again. 
Anthr: When you gave birth was it hard or easy? N.: It was easy. 

9:00 Baby stirs, wakes a little, passes gas, causing N. to laugh. 

9:01 Puts right breast back in baby's mouth. Does not touch baby 
with hands. 

9:05 Removes breast from baby's mouth. Talks briefly to Naiomi, 
pats baby's leg, baby sleeps. 
Anthr: Who was here when you gave birth? N.: (Consults with her father and 
Oite and it is decided that Fiisoun was with her. No, Ioona.) Anthr: Who is 
foona? Oite: A woman who lives inland. AF: What did Ioona do? Oite: She 
helped the woman, then she went home. Anthr: What did you do with the after- 
birth? Oite: Pushed on the stomach, also here (back of hips). Anthr: What 


did you do with it, throw it in the sea? Oite: No. We buried it. 
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All of this conversation was carried on with the greatest effort, 
due to linguistic barrier, and perhaps hindered somewhat by the presence of a 
man. 
Anthr: Why did you bury it? Oite: Because that's the Trukese way: throw 
it in the sea, or bury it in the house. Anthr: How many hours a day does 
Niwisa sleep? Oite: Who knows? N.: She's not fussy. Anthr: Do you like 
giris better than boys? N.: I like boys and girls the same. Anthr: Do you 
want more babies? N.: Yes. Anthr: How many more? N.: Just one. Anthr: 


Why do you want another baby? N.: I want one boy - (she has one boy, three 


girls). 
9:40 I went off briefly to look for cigarettes for them and 


returned to find some of them eating k6n. Baby still sleeping. 
9:45 Girl comes to visit. Man gets homemade cigarette which Oite 


has been smoking and starts off for work, but girl visitor says she wants to 


smoke so he returns, smokes a few minutes and gives the cigarette to a girl to 


smoke. 


10:00 Baby wakes slightly and Oite bounces her a little. Lifts her 
back onto pillow. Tries to wake her up by calling her name. O. puts her on 
lap, holding buttocks over the edge of the platform. Makes hissing noise, 
presumably simulating urination, but baby doesn't respond. Puts baby on lap 
and pats leg and kisses. Baby sleeps again. 

10:04 Puts baby back on mat. Baby stirs a little,then sleeps. 

Then moves about considerably, yawns and stretches. 

10:07 O. tickles baby's stomach, starts to lift her, then leaves her 

where she is. Baby kicks around, fretting. 0. (10:08) puts hands on baby's 


face, then lifts her into her arms and kisses her. Baby frets, and 0. hands 








her to N., who feeds her from right breast holding on lap. Holds breast to 
make feeding easy for baby. O. leaves, saying to Maarkus, 'Let's go eat.' 
He follows her out of the house. 
10:17 N. takes baby from breast. Baby cries so she is put back. 
10:20 N. takes breast from baby who frets again and gets it back. 
Baby drops breast then cries. N. puts her on pad and pats her leg. Baby 
urinates on pad. N. wipes it off with her hand and wipes hand on dress. Lies 
down by baby to give her right breast and baby goes to sleep. 
10:23 Baby wakes and N. pats buttocks. Baby yawns and kicks around. 
Seems to have a rather blocked-up nose. N. continues patting, now on leg. 
10:25 Stops and fans self. Baby just kicks around on the floor. 
10:26 O. comes over, pats anc clicks tongue at baby, saying, 
'You are awake?' Makes faces at baby, sticking out tongue. Baby talks and 
laughs. Bends down, kissing baby and making noises on baby's mouth. 
10:28 Baby is alone, quite happy, cooing. 


10:31 N. picks up happy baby. Noses her. Puts her on lap, noses. 


10:32 Baby frets a little, gets right breast. Maarkus comes in 


eating sugar cane. O. calls nim to come eat fish. Anthr: Does Maarkus drink 
milk? WN.: He does not drink milk. There is none. 
10:35 Child has just entered. Very ulcerous sores, one on each 


buttock. 
10:38 Baby gets and loses breast - tries to get it back. N. pays 


no attention. Picks up baby and puts her on mat. Baby cries. N. strokes legs 
and genital region. Stops - baby cries. N. pays no attention, pulls dress 
out, fanning herself, then lifts up baby and noses. Puts her over shoulder 


and rocks. Baby looks around. WN. noses. Puts baby on lap. Baby cries, rocks 








gently, baby stops crying briefly, then starts and stops, starts, N. rocks. 


N. pays little attention to fact that baby wants to eat. Picks at baby's neck, 
puts baby back on mat. Fans self. Baby cries. Fans baby, also examines neck. 
Lies down by baby, (10:44) giving baby left breast. 

10:54 Takes breast from baby, sits up. Annanau, who has come to 
visit, goes and lies down by baby, playing with her hand. 

10:57 Annanau talks to baby. 

10:58 Baby urinates again. N. wipes it off canvas with her finger. 

11:00 Arnanau talks to baby. 

11:01 0. bends over baby, patting, nosing and clicking. 

11:02 Baby just plays alone, quite happy. 

11:12 Littie giri enters and plays briefiy with baby. 

11:15 N. picks up baby, wipes off wet genitals slightly with palm. 
Baby lies on lap, begins to cry. N. picks up the baby, puts her face close 
to N's own. 

11:18 Puts baby down in front of her. Girl washes pan, heats water. 

11:21 Baby cries and kicks at N. She does nothing, then says 'Mama' 
and picks baby up and puts her over her shoulder. Have the impression that 
this was done because I was present. Noses baby, puts her back on her lap. 
Pays little attention, talks to other women. Baby frets and N. gives right 


breast at 11:24. 


11:25 Baby loses breast and cries. N. kisses her, puts her back on 
the mat, noses her, gives right breast. Does not appear to be interested in 
feeding the baby and never iets it get fuli. 

1:30 Pulis breast from mouth of baby, gazes around, then puts 


breast back. 








11331 Breast falls out, baby frets, N. puts it back. 





11:313 N. gets up, pats baby, baby frets, stops patting, baby stirs, 






N. lies nearby, staring into space. Baby continues fretting. 





frets, urinates. 





11:35. Baby is crying more earnestly. 11:35 N. starts to give left 


























breast, changes her mind, sits up. Seems to be looking for something. N. 
stands, wipes face, sits against post. Makes one click at baby who continues 
to cry. 

11:38 Baby cuiets down, looks at N. and starts again. N. sits 
against post, oblivious. 

11:40 Takes shirt off baby, says 'you will bathe'. Places water on 
floor by low platform, puts baby on lap. Spreads out canvas on sand floor 
next to water. Places baby here. Puts water on genitals and legs. Sprinkles 
a little on baby's stomach, teasing. Calls for cold water. Throws water on 
the baby with her hand to rinse. Baby cries a little. Rinses as Turns 
baby, rinses head. Soaps neck and head, rinses neck, rinses head, Wipes off 
eyes with water on fingers. Rinses head and neck more. Wipes off water 
splashed on face. Lifts baby, dripping, onto lap. Wipes off face with hand, 
rest of body with cloth, back to face and head. Puts baby over shoulder and 
wipes back of head, neck and back. Gives baby right breast 11:48. 

11:52 Takes breast from baby, puts her on mat and puts dress on her. 
Cleans up bath canvas. Puts canvas out through thatch and calls to girl to 
get it. Gets another piece of canvas for baby, but sits and fans self while 
baby whimpers nearby. Rings water from bath from her own dress and shakes it 


in the air to dry. 





11:59 Puts whimpering baby on canvas and talks to her a little. 


Lies beside her and gives her right breast at 12:00. 




















12:04 Baby stops eating and sleeps, but net falls and wakens her. 
Mother sticks breast on baby's cheek, stares off into space, baby can't reach 
breast, fusses a little and mother puts breast in mouth. Baby sleeps again at 
12:05. N. rises and slips away. Baby wakes and plays alone. 

12:07 N. pats baby, rocks. 

12:09 Baby is crying. N. lies down and feeds from left breast. 
Baby drops breast and sleeps at 12:10. Mother moves, baby wakes and mother 
rocks by patting leg. Baby sleeps again. Mother lies on mat nearby, fans 
baby occasionally. 

The father of Neijénin lies on the mttress on the platform. 
Necepw's pwi occasionally fans herself and the man. He has been lying around 
on the platform all morning. 

12:25 Baby has awakened slightly and N. is patting. Sleeps again. 

12:48 Baby is awake. N. pats, baby dozes, wakes, fusses, cries a 
little. 

12:50 N. moves baby up on pillow and pats - baby still cries. 

N. opens dress, breast hanging out, sits and talks to others, baby cries un- 
heeded, finally lies down and feeds from right breast. 

12:54-12:55 Mother leaves house, baby cries, a visiting woman lifts 
baby to lap, kisses and rocks. Baby cries whenever this sops. 

12:57 Gives baby to Oite who does the same, but 0. puts baby down 
at 12:59. Baby cries. Iwiriko noses, makes noises and pats baby. Baby 
whimpers occasionally. I. puts her mouth on the mouth of the baby who sucks. 
1:01 the visiting female also does this. Baby is pacified. 1:02, visitor 
takes baby on her lap and continues this mouth treatment. A small boy entered 


and asked for a drink of water as I was drinking from a glass. N's father 











chased him away and wouldn't let him have the glass I poured for him. 

The mouth sucking continues. Baby cries when the visitor removes 
her mouth. Visitor chews up sugar cane, lets baby suck juice from her mouth. 

1:03 Stops briefly to spit out some of stalk. Continues. Baby 
likes it very much. 

1:04 Sugar is gone and the mouth is removed, the stalk is spit out 
and another bite of cane is taken. Baby cries during the delay. 

1:11 WN. nurses baby, having returned on seeing me photographing 
the visitor with the baby. 

1:14 Baby stops eating briefly while N. chews on sugar cane. N, 
puts breast back in baby's mouth. Her actions may be due to the attention 
being given to her by taking pictures. 

1:15 N. eats more sugar cane and baby cries while the breast is 
out of her mouth. WN. also offered me a banana immediately after the pictures. 

1:16 Baby gets breast back. 


1:18 Baby drops breast due to large amount of movement by N. 


while eating sugar cane. N. replaces breast and baby drops it again. It is 


replaced. 
1:22 Baby is put back on pad and patted by N. 
1:35 N. fans baby. 
1:37 I. kisses baby. 


I leave. 








Name 


Anako's baby 
Pansinisa 
Niwisa 
Ketetto 
Ootmar 
Roopet 
Petero 
Mersi 
Ansi 
Neo 
Mikaen 
Kantito 
Tomas 
Eiketia 
Finorita 
Fensita 
Marsana 
Maarkus 
Eustonia 
Minsior 
Tenooris 
Peetna 
Sitiako 
Iakopus 
Kaspara 
Tokiko 
Naiomi 
Soociro 
Terumi 
Singewo 
Iosiwo 


Sacywo 
Ecko 


APPENDIX B 


WEANING AND TOTLET TRAINING STATUS OF 
33 ROMONUM CHILDREN 


Approx. Age 


L days 

5 mo. 

5-6 mo. 

6 mo. . 
lyr. (?) 
8 mo. 

1 year 

l year 
14 year (7?) 
l year 
13 years 


25 years (7) 


2 years 
2 years 
3 years 
3 years 
3 years 
3 years (7) 
3 years (7) 
3 years (7) 
3 years (7) 
3 years 
3 years 
3 years 
3 years 
4, years (7) 
4 years 
4 years 
4 years 
4 or 5 yrs. 
5 years 
5 or 6 yrs. 
5 or 6 yrs. 


Predicted 


Weaned Time of Weaning 


Toilet Training 





No 3 years 
No 1 year 
No 2 years 
No - 
No 2 years 
No 2 years 
No almost weaned 
No 2 years 
l yr. 
No 24 years 
Yes 
No Soon 
lyr. . 
No 24 years 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

at 2 yrs. 

at lyr. 

about 1 jr. 

about 1 yr. 

at l yr. 
Yes 

about 1 yr. 
Yes 

at 6 mo. 

at 23 yrs. 

at 3 yrs. 

at 2% yrs. 

at 1 yr. 
Yes 

at 3 yrs. 
Yes 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
Goes outside 
Sometimes outside 

None 

None 
Goes outside 
Goes outside 

None 
Uses penco 
Sometimes penco 
Sometimes penco 
Sometimes penco 
Uses penco 
Uses penco 
Uses penco 
Uses penco 
Uses penco 
Uses penco > 
Uses penco 
Uses penco 
Uses penco 
Uses penco 
Uses penco 
Uses penco 
Uses penco 
Uses penco 
Uses penco 
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